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ON THE COVER—McAdory 
Lipscomb ’81 turned a love 
for public relations anda non- 
paid internship into a job on 
the cutting edge of the 
burgeoning cable television 
industry as a vice president 
for Showtime Networks. 


Golden Eagles Reunion, September 23-2 
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i&e| Auburn's First License to Learn 


Scholars Walk the Graduation Aisle 


he first two recipients of Auburn’s 

4 “License to Learn” scholarships— 

funded through statewide sales 

of specialty AU car tags—graduated dur- 

ing spring commencement ceremonies 
June 9. 

Jeff Baumbach ’93 of Huntsville, a 
biomedical sciences major, and Meredith 
Bell 93 of Montgomery, an international 
business major, were two of the first 
students to receive the tuition scholar- 
ships in fall 1989. Both plan to pursue 
graduate studies on the plains. 

The scholarship program began in fall 
1988 with the sale of the first license 
plates. Former Auburn President James 
E. Martin 54 was the driving force be- 
hind its introduction and passage in the 
state legislature. 

Since then, the program has gener- 
ated more than $1.54 million for AU, 
most of which has been placed in an 
endowment fund. Interest generated 
from the fund supports the renewable 
scholarships, which provide tuition for 
academically outstanding in-state stu- 
dents. 

The program generated $207,808 in 
its first full year, but more than doubled 
to total $487,360 by 1992. The scholar- 
ship endowment now increases by an 
average of approximately $40,000 to 
$50,000 per month. 

Since the first scholarships were 
awarded, a total of 25 different students 
have received “License to Learn” assis- 
tance. Auburn officials say the univer- 
sity—which boasts the top-selling tag in 
the state—will award or renew at least 30 
scholarships for the coming fall. 

AU License to Learn tags are available 
at all Alabama county probate judges’ 
offices for only $50 annually in addition 
to regular tag fees. All but a $1.25 manu- 
facturing fee from each tag purchase 
goes directly into the scholarship en- 
dowment. 


State’s 1993-94 Education Budget to Provide 


FIRST GRADUATES—Jeff Baumbach of Huntsville and Meredith Bell of Montgomery—the 
first two recipients of Auburn “License to Learn” scholarships—walked the graduation aisle at 
spring commencement June 9. Both Baumbach, a former Tiger cheerleader and biomedical 
sciences major, and Bell, who majored in international business, plan to attend graduate school 
at Auburn. Their scholarships were provided by income from AU’s “License to Learn” collegiate 
tag program, which is the state’s most successful since being introduced in 1988. 


7.7 Percent Increase for Auburn System 


| he $2.9 billion education budget 
| : passed by the Alabama Legisla- 


ture for 1993-94 will provide the 
Auburn System with $153.2 million—an 
increase of 7.7 percent or $11 million 
over AU’s 1992-93 appropriation. 
Of Auburn’s 1993-94 appropriation, 
$113,544,523 is slated for main campus 


| 


> 


and AUM operation and maintenance; 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion will receive $18,210,518; and 
$20,895,162 will go to the Alabama Co- 
operative Extension Service. 

The Legislature also approved a $37.5 
million supplemental appropriation for 
education, with Auburn slated to receive 


$1,866,461 of the total and AUM $191,906. 
This money, to be used for one-time 
facilities improvement or equipment 
purchases, will be made available to the 
university sometime before the end of 
the current fiscal year on Sept. 30. 

The supplementary appropriation also 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Ss Corner 


Budget Increase 


(continued from p. 1) 

provides $1.2 million state-wide for the 
Eminent Scholars Program and $1 mil- 
lion for the Experimental Program to 
Stimulate Competitive Research, in which 
Auburn participates. 


Ten New Alumni 
Professors Named 


Auburn recently awarded 10 new 
Alumni Professorship appointments to 
faculty members. These positions, funded 
through the Alumni Association, are for 
five years and include a $3,000 salary 
supplement. Auburn now has 26 such 
Alumni Professor positions. 

Those named to professorships that 
actually began with the 1992-93 aca- 
demic year include C. Wesley Wood, 
assistant professor of agronomy and soils; 
Houston H. Carr, associate professor of 
management; James Dawsey, professor 
of religion; Marie Wooten, associate pro- 
fessor of zoology and wildlife; Robert 
Kemppainen, professor of physiology 
and pharmacology (veterinary medicine): 
Christine Curtis, associate professor of 
chemical engineering; B. Graeme 
Lockaby, associate professor of forestry; 
Gary Trentham, professor of consumer 
affairs; David Stanbury, professor of 
chemistry; and Chris Rodger, professor 
of discrete and statistical sciences. 

In addition to funding awards for the 
Alumni Professorships, the Alumni As- 
sociation also provides funds for a num- 
ber of other academic awards and schol- 
arships. These include two Alumni Teach- 
ing Excellence Awards, the recipients of 
which are honored for outstanding un- 
dergraduate teaching; four AU Employee 
Excellence Awards, given annually to 
Auburn’s outstanding employees for the 
year; six Excellence in Extension Awards, 
which recognize outstanding accom- 
plishment by employees of the exten- 
sion service; the Distinguished Graduate 
Faculty Lectureship Award, presented 
for outstanding contributions to gradu- 
ate study at AU; and the Outstanding 
Faculty Research Award, presented for 
excellence in the field of research. The 
Association also provides funds towards 
AU's National Merit Scholarships, which 
are awarded to top academic prospects. 


Irwin Newest 
Eminent Scholar 


David Irwin ’61, a member of the Au- | 


burn faculty since 1969, has been ap- 
pointed as the Earle C. Williams Eminent 
Scholar in Electrical Engineering. 

The eminent scholar chair is named 
for Selma native Earle C. Williams 51, a 
member of the AU Foundation Board 
and Research Advisory Council who re- 
cently retired from Virginia-based BDM 


ANNIVERSARY GIFT—Trey Johnston, center, of J&M Bookstore recently marked the company’s 
40th anniversary by presenting the first installment of a $40,000 gift to Auburn which will be 
divided between the architecture and art programs. On hand to accept the check were Gordon 
Bond, left, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and Ray Parker ’69, dean of the School of 


Architecture. 


International as president and CEO and 
is currently a candidate for the Virginia 
governorship. 

Irwin, head of the Department of Elec- 


<t.* 


oe Aubum has announced the estab- 


— cip approach to address issues 

__ ofnutrition, food processing, and food 

_ safety. The Institute will involve fac- 

— ulty from Auburn’s colleges of Agri- 
culture, Engineering, Science and 
Mathematics, and Veterinary Medi- 
cine as well as the School of Human 
Sciences. Goals of the FTI include the 
coordination of food-related research 
and extension activities and the dis- 
semination of information to industry 
and consumers. 


Ke be 


AU Center Honored... 


The Alabama Library Association 
recently honored Auburn’s Center for 
the Arts and Humanities with its 1993 
Citation of Merit Award. The award, 
presented at the ALA’s annual con- 


vention in Huntsville, is granted to an _ 


organization, group, or body of per- 
_ sons which has made a significant 
contribution to the development of 
library sciences within the state. Thou- 
sands of Alabamians have benefitted 
_ from the center's efforts to promote 


- the state’s literacy heritage and public 


libraries since it was founded in 1985. 


trical Engineering since 1973, received 
his master’s and doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. Widely published, he 
has been a consultant in the private and 


The center is directed by Leah Rawls 
Atkins °58. 


| Auburn’s solar-powered car, the 
“Sol of Auburn,” flagged a qualifying 
speed of 44.29 miles per hour in time 


Year in Service to Agriculture,” and 
was also honored by Southern Living 
and Top Producermagazines, the Ala- _ 
bama Farmers Federation, and the 
Institute of Food Technologists. 


Harrell Receives Fulbright... 


public sectors and was the 1992 recipient 
of the Auburn Alumni Engineering 
Council’s Distinguished Auburn Engi- 
neer Award. 


Nursing to Offer 
Accelerated Degree 


A new and innovative Accelerated 
Nursing Degree program—the first of its 
kind in the state of Alabama—will en- 
able Auburn’s School of Nursing to turn 
Out new nurses in just five quarters. 

The program, which has already been 
approved by the Alabama Board of Nurs- 
ing, was developed because of the short- 
age of nurses and the needs of prospec- 
tive students, according to AU nursing 
Dean Edeth Kitchens. “We are imple- 
menting the program and admitting the 
first students in June,” she said. “We 
expect to have between 12 to 15 students 
enrolled.” 

To qualify, a student must have a 
minimum of a baccalaureate degree in 
another field, must have completed the 
basic science coursework for nursing, 
and must meet other criteria specific to 
the AU School of Nursing. 


trials held recently at Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, winning the 
JSourth position in the starting grid 
Jor “Sunrayce ’93.” The AU entry 
will compete against those from 35 
other institutions in the seven-day, 
1,000-mile solar race June 20-26. 


Huffman Honored... 


Dale Huffman, professor of animal 
and dairy science and developer of 
the AU Lean family of low-fat meats, 
is AU's 1993 Distinguished Gradu- 
ate Faculty Lecturer. The award, 
presented annually by the Graduate 
Council, recognizes faculty contribu- 
tions to graduate-level education. 
Huffman, a member of the AU faculty 
since 1963, led a team of researchers 


in the 1990 development of a low-fat 


ground beef which was adopted for 
use by the McDonald’s restaurant 


chain in its “McLean Deluxe” burger. 
Huffman was named Progressive 


Farmer magazine’s 1992 “Man of the 


D. Edwin Harrell, Auburn’s 
Breeden Eminent Scholar in Humani- 
ties and an internationally noted reli- 
gious historian, recently received a 
Fulbright Program grant to direct 
the American Studies Research Cen- 
tre in Hyderabad, India, fortwo years. 
Under the appointment, he will over- 
see a 150,000-volume library and 
assist about 35 Indian professors 
doing research in American studies. 


Fall Enrollment Down... 


Applications for both undergradu- 
ates and graduate students planning 
to enter AU this fall are down by 
around 10 percent. One reason for 
the decline is demographics, says Ad- 
missions Director Charles Reeder ’75. 
“The number of undergraduates has 
declined for the past four years,” he 
notes. Still, he expects more than 3,000 
freshmen to enroll for fall, and gradu- 
ate enrollment is also expected to 
equal or surpass last fall’s totals. 
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Alum Commends 
Core Curriculum 


Dear Editor, 


I would like to commend Ian Hardin 
and Carol Daron, as well as the Core 
Curriculum Committee, for their work in 
creating Auburn’s new core curriculum, 
as outlined in the March issue of the 
Alumnews. 

I was very impressed by the require- 
ments of the curriculum, which will give 
all Auburn students a common academic 
background before they branch out into 
more specialized areas of study. The 
plan seems to strike a balance between 
history and technology. 

I feel that my generation and those to 
follow will face some of the most difficult 
ethical and moral issues ever confronted, 
and I am confident that the course work 
included in Auburn’s core will create 
leaders and thinkers to meet these chal- 
lenges. 

An Auburn education has always been 
strong, and the new core reinforces that 
strength. All Auburn people should be 
very proud of it, and I appreciate the 
efforts of all those involved in revising it 
for their dedication to Auburn. 


Stefanie Sigler ’92 
Menroeville 


Support Expressed 
For Soccer Lawsuit 


Dear Editor, 


I am appalled that women who have 
been at Auburn for 100 years still do not 
have appropriate funding for women’s 
sports! Auburn declares to have such 
high standards as a university, so why 
has the school not followed federal law? 
I was shocked to find that Title IX, passed 
in 1972, continues to be violated. 

lama former Auburn women’s soccer 
player and a.1992 graduate who is not 
currently involved in the lawsuit. I played 
all four years while attending Auburn 
and want to emphasize the persistence, 
along with hard work, we put in in order 
to play the sport. We not only earned our 
own money by working parking lots 
before football games, we also paid out 
of our own pockets for referees, lining 
the field, and traveling expenses. 

The National College Athletic Asso- 
ciation has a total of 358 women’s soccer 
teams, with 103 Division 1 teams in 1992. 
Nineteen teams have already been 
awarded varsity status for 1993. This is 
proof of the increasing popularity of the 
sport and the number of schools taking 
steps to incorporate it. Teams at Georgia 
State, Georgia Southern, and Clemson, 
as well as teams at SEC schools Vanderbilt, 


Kentucky, and Arkansas are already ac- 
corded varsity status, and the Auburn 
team is equally as talented. Obviously, 
soccer has become increasingly popular 
across the nation and yet Auburn, which 
claims to have athletic balance, hasn’t 
recognized varsity soccer yet. 

The caliber of women athletes in all 
sports keeps improving. Women need 
proper funding for the continuation and 
development of their programs. Auburn 
must increase support for women’s ath- 
letics and adhere to Title IX. Many soccer 
players choose Auburn because of its 
excellent education. Others, however, 
know of Auburn’s lack of support for 
women’s athletics and therefore attend 
college elsewhere. 

How come the investigation by the 
Office of Civil Rights in the 1980s didn’t 


‘impact Auburn? Why did Auburn stall 


the recent investigation last October? Is it 
because the university never followed 
the law in the first place? 

How does Auburn justify $3.3 million 
($2.9 million) in improvements in base- 
ball facilities? Baseball is a non-revenue 
sport with limited attendance, while the 
soccer/rugby field remains in horren- 
dous shape. Many injuries could be 
avoided with proper maintenance of the 
playing field. 

Women have worked hard as stu- 
dents and athletes to provide solid facts 
about team status and demand an institu- 
tional response. The women involved in 


the lawsuit are not wrong! Why have 


they been attacked instead of getting the 
simple right of participation? 

How many more times is Auburn go- 
ing to allow the Athletic Department to 
destroy its reputation? As an AU alumna, 
I will not contribute to a school with such 
backward principles. An important step 
is to move forward. I would like to see 
Auburn uphold its high standards and 
not get labeled. I want to be proud of 
being an AU graduate with a vision of 
increasingly improved opportunities for 
female athletes. 

Auburn not only has the responsibil- 
ity to comply with the law, but also to 
guarantee the equality of women in ath- 
letics. The time has definitely come! 


Karen Dorgan ’92 
Bozeman, MT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: More information on 
the now-settled Title [IX lawsuit filed 
against Auburn and the state of women’s 
athletics on the plains can be found in 
the editors column on page four. 


Alums Send 
Polo Plaudits 


Dear Editor, 


My compliments on the nostalgic piece 
in your April-May issue entitled “Of Of- 


ficers and Gentlemen: Polo on the Plains.” 
The writer did a good job. 

Mention of the polo sponsors (Franke, 
Gunby, Phelps) brings back memories 
of the other professors of military sci- 
ence and training such as Metz, Ott, 
Grower, Bowman, Watts, and Huggins. 
Those are the men who shaped us. 

If I may be permitted an anecdote, I 
can testify to the reputation of old horse 
number 70. The stable detail didn’t relish 
having to exercise him and so were de- 
lighted to foist him off on some innocent 
for recreational riding. When I rode him, 
I did remount and bring him in, but I’ve 
slept on a fracture bed ever since. 

I remember Lt. Gunby, who was quite 
swarthy, as always having with him his 
spaniel, which was big, brown, and 
shaggy. When he’d give students a ride 
to or from the stables, the second passen- 
ger sat in the car’s rear seat with the dog, 
who'd trample all over him. In our sopho- 
moric wit, we’d often snicker that they 
looked alike. 

A highlight of my student days was 
when our rifle team coach, Lt. Bowman, 
found in the attic of Samford Hall crates 
of 1873 Springfield .45-70s, still in their 
protective cosmoline. He got college 
approval to issue one to each team mem- 
ber. 

It seemed somehow fitting a few years 
later during the war when, in Africa or 
Europe, we’d meet one of our former 
military professors and they'd be wear- 
ing two stars. 


Roy C. Brewer '34 
Spanish Fort 


Dear Editor, 


The article in your April-May edition 
about the Auburn polo teams of the 
1930s brought back a wealth of memo- 
ries to me. I didn’t play polo, but reported 
on it forthe Plainsman, and this led to an 
interesting assignment 48 years after I 
graduated from Auburn. 

In late 1985 I heard that Prince Charles, 


accompanied by Princess Diana (those 
were happier days for the royal couple), 
would be coming to Palm Beach County 
to play ina polo match. I asked the editor 
of a magazine published in Fort Lauder- 
dale for an assignment to cover the event. 
I told her I had written about polo 
matches for my college paper, and to 
convince her of my knowledge of the 
sport I tossed outa few terms such as line 
of the ball, chukker, neckshot, knock-in, 
and ride-off. She had never seen a polo 
match and was apparently impressed, 
for she gave me the assignment. I sat in 
the press box at the match enjoying a free 
beer and sandwich, had a close-up view 
of the match and the royal couple, and 
received a nice check for my efforts. 
You never can tell when experience 
on the Plainsman staff will come in 
handy. Thanks for running the article 
and the photo from the Glomerata. 


Alvin Morland ’37 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Dear Editor, 


You certainly captured the spirit of 
polo at Auburn in the article in the April- 
May issue. I was not familiar with the 
story after I left school in 1934. 

lam glad you gave fine remarks about 
Maj. Franke, Capt. Gunby, and Lt. Phelps. 
They did a magnificent job of starting 
and nurturing the sport through all the 
hard times. 

I understand that Maj. Franke went on 
to become a major general in command 
of an infantry division at Fort Rucker, but 
died of a heart attack before getting 
overseas in World War II. I haven’t heard 
what became of the others. 

We were very fortunate to have had 
the guidance of these and the other fine 
officers at Auburn. They did much to 
mold our characters. 

Congratulations for a fine job. 


Justin S. Morrill ’34 
Houston, Tex. 


Campus Views 


Editor’s Column— 
Athletics and Equality 
By Mike Jernigan ’80 


Having written several articles lately relating 
both to women’s and non-scholarship athletics at 
Auburn, I have been somewhat surprised at 
some of the comments made in wake of the 
filing of a lawsuit recently against the university 
by a former women’s soccer player and 17 
members of the current soccer team. 

The suit—which has since been settled— 
asked that Auburn be required to institute 
women’s soccer as a varsity sport and provide 
$200,000 to finance a team which would begin 
play next fall. A complaint was also filed with 
federal authorities alleging Auburn was not in 
accordance with Title IX guidelines, which 
require colleges and universities receiving 
federal funding to provide “equal opportunity” 
for participation in intercollegiate sports 
programs for both male and female athletes. 

In an attempt to meet that goal, AU has agreed 
to establish women’s soccer as a varsity sport. In 
settling the lawsuit quickly, the university has 
also set a precedent that the nine other SEC 
schools lacking the sport will likely soon follow. 
Most are looking at a plan that would institute 
two additional women’s programs, bringing the 
total number of women’s scholarship sports to 
nine, as opposed to the men’s seven. 

On the positive side, the suit opened up a 
lively debate on the state of women’s athletics at 
Auburn and elsewhere and sparked a great deal 
of speculation on the future. But on the negative 
side, many charges were made concerning 
Auburn’s lack of support for women’s sports for 
which there is simply little or no factual basis. 

The history of women’s athletics at Auburn is 
a proud one, and though the road to equal 
acceptance has not always been smooth, to say 
the university has not made tremendous strides 
in the relatively short time since 1972, when Title 
IX became law, is both unfair to the Athletic 
Department and belittling to those who have 
struggled to put women’s sports at Auburn on 
the map. 

Those include women like Sandra Newkirk, 
who sandwiched coaching Auburn’s first 
women’s volleyball team in between her duties 
as a member of the physical education faculty 
and director of the women’s intramural program. 
Or Joanna Davenport, who came to the plains in 
1976 as Auburn’s.first women’s athletic director 
and found a budget of less than $100,000 for 
nine sports, including only $3,000 for 
scholarships. Or even male Joe Ciampi, who 
came to Auburn in 1979 as the first full-time 
coach for women’s basketball and has since 
made the Lady Tiger program into one of the 
most feared and respected anywhere. 

Due to the efforts of these three and countless 
other coaches, administrators, and athletes like 
them, many of Auburn’s women’s athletics 
programs today are among the best in the 
Southeastern Conference as well as the nation. 
In addition to the remarkable achievements of 


the Lady Tiger basketball team, the women’s 
swimming, gymnastics, and golf teams have all 
enjoyed notable success in recent years. Four of 
AU’s women’s teams were ranked in the top ten 
nationally this year, as compared to only one 
men’s team. 

Lady Tiger teams have also produced more 
than their share of outstanding athletes. 
Olympians Vickie Orr, now an AU women’s 
basketball assistant coach, and Carolyn Jones 
stand out, as do All-Americans Becky Jackson 
and, more recently, Lauretta Freeman, who was 
also honored as the SEC’s 1992-93 Player of the 
Year. Gymnastics’ Becky Erwin also earned All- 
America honors this season as a freshman, and 
many other Lady Tigers have been accorded All- 
America or All-SEC status over the years. 

As far as comparisons, Auburn currently fields 
teams in seven sports for both men and women, 
and in the five sports where the two correspond, 
the women receive 59 scholarships to the men’s 
48. If football—which has been a wild card in 
every Title IX consideration since the law was 
passed—is not counted, then the women’s 
programs receive 81 scholarships overall to the 
men’s 61. The budget for women’s athletics now 
tops $2 million annually, and Lady Tiger teams 
travel around the country playing schedules that 
are truly national in scope. 

The Athletic Department provides coaches in 
every sport—both men’s and women’s—with the 
maximum number of scholarships allowed by the 
NCAA. And though football throws the totals 
back in favor of the men, it also pays the bills for 
every Tiger program except men’s basketball. 
Without it, there would be no non-revenue 
varsity teams for either men or women. 

Auburn has demonstrated an ever-increasing 
commitment to maintaining women’s athletics 
programs that are competitive with the best the 
nation has to offer. A recent example is the 
signing of aforementioned women’s basketball 
coach Joe Ciampi to a five-year contract. Ciampi, 
who has led the Lady Tigers to six SEC titles, 10 
NCAA Tournament appearances, and three Final 
Fours while compiling a 350-91 record, was 
offered a lucrative deal by the University of 
Arkansas. But President William V. Muse acted 
quickly and decisively to keep Ciampi, who, like 
all the other coaches in the Athletic Department 
with the exception of football’s Terry Bowden 
and basketball’s Tommy Joe Eagles, had 
previously worked on a year-to-year basis. 

Whatever the relative merits of the now-settled 
Auburn case, however, the issue of gender equity 
in college athletics is still far from being laid to 
rest. The law outlining Title EX is open to a 
number of differing interpretations, and a clear, 
all-encompassing definition of its applications 
has yet to emerge in the 21 years since its 
passage. Even though such a definition may at 
last be on the way, the debate over its 
implementation promises to be loud and long. 

A recent NCAA task force report on the subject 
has outlined a number of recommendations that 
may eventually change the way Title IX is 
interpreted and, along with it, the entire face of 
intercollegiate sports. The report suggests that 
athletic participation opportunities for males and 


females at NCAA member institutions should be 
equal to their percentage of undergraduate 
enrollment. At most, as at Auburn, women make 
up approximately 50 percent of the student 
body, yet their athletic participation hovers at 
around 30 percent and their budget share 
around 12 percent due to the large number of 
football scholarships awarded to men. 

Reaching a roughly 50-50 split while 
maintaining programs in all sports mandated by 
the NCAA may require further cuts in the 
number of men’s football scholarships, which ‘_ 
have already been reduced in recent years by the | 
reform-minded NCAA President’s Commission. 
That prospect promises to cause a lively debate 
in upcoming hearings on the report and at the 
NCAA convention next January, where the 
members will vote on whether or not to 
implement its recommendations, in full or in 
part. 

In the meantime, however, let’s not 
underestimate the progress made to'date, the 
accomplishments of Auburn’s women athletes 
over the years, or the high national stature many 
of the Lady Tiger programs currently enjoy. To 
do so is unfair not only to the university and 
Athletic Department, but also to the women 
athletes, coaches, and administrators who have 
worked hard and long through the years to get 
their programs where they are today. AA 


Guest Column— 2 
The Auburn Student 
By Pat Harris Barnes ’65 

Vice President for Student Affairs 


Close your eyes and picture, if you will, a 


lovely village nestled in south-central Alabama ; 


resplendent in golden leaves, verdant canopies, 
or stark silhouettes (depending on the season). 


This village, for about nine months of each year, 3 


becomes home to 21,000-plus bright, energetic, 


creative, questioning, answering, demanding, x 


anticipating college students. 

These men and women have chosen Auburn 
as the institution at which they will pursue their 
postsecondary education. They will do research, 
write book reports, and summarize magazine 
articles in RBD Library. They will conduct 
experiments, break beakers, and calculate 
voltage in Broun, Ramsey, Harbert, Ross, and 
Parker Halls and Allison and Wilmore Labs. They 
will paint pictures, design buildings, and create 
landscapes in Dudley, Smith, and Biggin Halls. 
And they will psychoanalyze, socialize, write 
newspaper articles, study history, solve 
problems, amortize loans, and market products 
in Haley Center, Thach and Tichenor Halls, and 
the new Business Building. 

They will learn health care techniques, 
medication reactions, and surgical procedures in 
the pharmacy, nursing, and veterinary medicine 
facilities, while in Comer and Spidle Halls they 
will test soils, design clothes, and learn to 


manage livestock. They will sing, act, make 4 


music; they will play football, basketball, 
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volleyball, softball, baseball, hockey, soccer, 
tennis, badminton, handball, raquetball; they 
will lift weights, aerobicize, exercise. 

They may eat too much of the wrong foods, 
drink too much of the wrong beverages, sleep 
too little, or party too much. Or they may 
demonstrate remarkable maturity and good 
sense in their behavior. One thing is certain, 
however. Even though they sound and look very 
similar to college students everywhere, they are 
not the same. They are Auburn University 
students, a unique breed of cat—or tiger, if you 
will. 

It is impossible to be exhaustive in describing 
the Auburn student, but it is possible to be 
representative, and I am pleased to be provided 
the opportunity to talk to all of you former 
Auburn students about our current Auburn 
students. The similarities among AU students— 
past, present, and future—are probably much 
greater than the differences. The changing face 
of society, however, is evident at Auburn. Those 
changes, in some ways, reinforce the similarities 
rather than enlarge the differences. 

The Auburn student body is composed of 
representatives of all Alabama counties, ranging 
from Greene County’s five students to more than 
2,000 from Jefferson County. Every state is listed 
among the “home addresses” of our students, 
from North Dakota with one to Georgia with 
2,596. 

Our students are enrolled in 13 colleges and 
schools and are pursuing programs leading to 
bachelor’s, master’s, specialist, and doctoral 
degrees. All undergraduate students are required 


to participate in the university’s core curriculum, 
which is designed to 1) develop the student’s 


analytical skills, 2) nurture the student's ability to 
communicate, and 3) encourage the student’s 
appreciation of their culture and the world in 
which they live. 

Auburn students are intelligent, inquisitive, 


assertive, friendly, opinionated, talented—all 


those characteristics which you demonstrated as 
students—and they show us these qualities by 
their excellent classroom/laboratory 
performance; their involvement in campus, local, 
state, and national government; their joining one 
or more of the 330-plus chartered campus 
organizations; their participation in intramural 
sports, band, theatre, choral groups, the 
University Program Council, and student 
government; their service to the community 
(adopt-a-school, adopt-a-mile, recycling, blood 
and bone marrow drives); and their love for, 
even when they question, this university which 
you love and, sometimes, question. 

Last fall quarter, we enrolled 21,551 students, 
of whom 2,871 were graduate students. The 
undergraduates had an ACT average of 23.4 
which is, as usual, the highest in the state. Only 
Birmingham-Southern College ever has a higher 
average, and they do it with approximately 300 
freshmen as compared to Auburn’s 
approximately 3,000. 

Of the 3,178 who enrolled last fall, 1,637 
(51.51 percent) were female and 1,541 (48.49 
percent) were male. The addition of transfer 
students changed the mixture of new students to 
include 2,385 females (48.84 percent) and 2,498 
(51.16 percent) males. The freshman class 
included 201 African-Americans (6.3 percent) 


and brought the total university percentage to 
4.9 percent, our highest ever. The 3,178 
freshmen represented 41.43 percent of the 7,670 
individuals who were approved for admission to 
AU. We approved 3,205 Alabama residents and 
4 465 students from out-of-state. 

Approximately 750 of our students are 
currently participating in the Cooperative 
Education Program, with most of those being 
enrolled in the Colleges of Engineering and 
Business. Many other students are engaged in 
practica and/or internships necessary to 
complete degrees in disciplines such as 
veterinary medicine, pharmacy, nursing, 
education, journalism, psychology, social work, 
human sciences, communications, and 
laboratory technology. 

The Greek community on our campus is very 
active, with 2,127 females belonging to 16 
sororities and 1,887 males affiliated with 30 
fraternities. Hundreds of our students are active 
volunteers in the Student Government 
Association and the University Program Council. 
Thousands participate in intramural sports and 
recreational activities. The Student Activities 
Building, which opened in 1984, has greatly 
increased our ability to respond to student 
needs, and the soon-to-open Aquatics Center 
will add another enhancement to student life. 

Our students work diligently in radio station 
WEGL and on our award-winning publications, 
The Auburn Plainsman, Glomerata, Auburn 
Circle, and Tiger Cub. They perform with the 
concert and marching bands, the University 
Singers, the concert and gospel choirs, the 
theatre, and in intercollegiate athletics. They 
officially represent the university as members of 
the cheerleading squad, War Eagle Girls and 
Plainsmen, Ag Ambassadors, Human Sciences 
Cadre, Summer Orientation Leaders, Student 
Recruiters, Tigerettes, and, unofficially, at malls, 
beaches, airports, ski slopes, restaurants and 
bars, nursing homes and daycare centers, on the 
interstate, in religious gatherings, etc. Their 
participation in a plethora of Auburn-connected, 
Auburn-related and not-even-remotely-similar- 
to-Auburn activities is, at once, fascinating and 
questionable. 

They clean streets, build houses for the needy, 
tutor public school students, eat dozens of 
hamburgers, drink gallons of Coca-Cola, take 
jello baths, play volleyball in the mud, pitch 
horseshoes, ride bikes, run races, all in service to 
this community, which is their home-away-from- 
home for four, five, or six years—however long 
it takes to complete the requirements for that 
precious Auburn degree. 

The university, as part of its effort to promote 
academic excellence, has designated an Honors 
Week during the month of May. This month we 
initiated 35-50 men and women in each of these 
honoraries and honor societies: Lamda Sigma 
(sophomores), Cardinal Key (juniors), Omicron 
Delta Kappa Guniors and seniors), Mortar Board 
(seniors), Order of Omega (Greeks), Cater 
Society (seniors), and Squires (top ten 
sophomores). Phi Kappa Phi initiated 241 
graduating seniors and graduate students 
representing the top five percent of their class 
this spring. 

On May 20, the ROTC units sponsored their 
annual President’s Day, at which outstanding 


cadets and President William V. Muse were 
recognized. Earlier that week, President Muse 
hosted the President’s Awards luncheon to 
honor the outstanding senior in each school and 
college and the student and non-student 
recipients of the prestigious Algernon Sydney 
Sullivan Awards. The men and women 
recognized in these ceremonies were presented 
to the president by the academic dean and each 
possessed academic, service, and leadership 
credentials which were truly remarkable. 

The Office of Special Programs sponsored the 
annual Minority Recognition Banquet, at which 
African-American, Hispanic, Native American, 
Asian American, and international students were 
honored for academic excellence and service to 
the community. The Athletic Department hosted 
their Top Tiger dinner to recognize academic as 
well as athletic performance. In addition, many 
of our schools and colleges have celebrations to 
honor their individual students in special 
ceremonies. All in all, spring quarter is a 
glorious time for calling attention to the 
achievements of our students. 

This year has been quite special in the lives of 
Auburn students because the university enjoyed 
its centennial celebration of the admission of 
women, the creation of the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, and the playing of its first football 
game. This fall, The Auburn Plainsman will 
celebrate its 100th birthday and other campus © 
entities will also be celebrating this anniversary. 

So, what have I said that verifies my é 
assessment that Auburn students are unique? 
Maybe nothing, because the Auburn student 
must be experienced to be really understood. 
On paper, Auburn students are pretty typical, 
but, in person, their special quality comes 
shining through. What makes this even more 
incredible is that it seems to perpetuate itself. 
Each fall, a host of men and women arrive on 
our doorstep eager to learn, enthusiastic about 
life, and anticipatory of the future. Like your 
sons and daughters, like your friends and 
neighbors, like you once upon a time, they are 
Auburn students. AA 
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magine a world of not 50 cable 
television channels, but 500. A 
world where the distinctions among 
computers, television, phone ser- 
vice, libraries, mewspapers, catalogs, 
record companies, and financial services 
blur. Welcome to the “information high- 
way,” a new wave of technology which 
promises to shape our future as dramati- 
cally as television itself has changed our 
society. 

In this high-tech future, remote con- 
trol mania could take on unimaginable 
proportions. Want to browse through 
the newspaper? No need to run down to 
the corner box; just choose from a virtu- 
ally limitless menu of offerings to view 
the news on your television—and even 
print it out. Or, better yet, get your news 
directly from the wire services. Miss 
your favorite sitcom last night? Retrieve 
it for viewing whenever your schedule 
permits. Call up old movies and shows 
from the archives. Renting videos would 
be a thing of the past; just make your 
selection from the menu. Travel ser- 
vices, transferring funds, video phone 
calls, catalog shopping, books, video 
games—you name it—at the touch of a 
finger. 

This brave new world isn’t decades 
away. Pilot projects have already 
begun with more planned _&. 
throughout the country within 
the year. Cable and phone 


ernment, are scrambling to 
capture as much of the poten- 
tial pie as possible. Many 
advances have enabled this 
electronic pursuit—fiber optic 
wiring, digitizing of information, 
and compressing data so that it 
can travel over existing phone 
and cable lines. 


companies, as well as the gov- J 
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One of the central players—the $20 
billion-a-year cable business—has al- 
ways thrived on change. After all, cable 
companies changed the way America 
viewed its once grid-locked network TV 
world. And among the sculptors of the 
world of cable is McAdory Lipscomb, Jr., 
who, in 1981, earned a master’s in speech 
communication from Auburn. As 
senior vice president of cor- 
porate affairs for Showtime 
Networks, cable’s second 
largest premium chan- 
nel, he directs the sec- 
ond largest public re- 
lations staff in the en- 
tertainment industry. 

“As a communica- 
tions medium, cable is 
far more effective in 
getting to the people 
than the broadcast me- 
dium,” Lipscomb said. 
1992 cable made a differ- 
ence in politics—it 
elected a president. 


Clinton was able to go straight to his 
generation on cable, playing his saxo- 
phone on Arsenio Hall and such. 

“In the three-channel environment of 
the broadcast networks, we the voters 
were asked to interpret what the transla- 
tors at the networks were telling us. With 
cable, the viewer was able to self-select 

their information about their candi- 
date. It has changed radically the 
way politicians will commu- 
nicate in the future.” 
What does Lipscomb 
think about a cable of- 
fering of 500 channels? 
He said so many chan- 
nels don’t exactly add 
up to user friendliness. 
“We're falling in love 
with the capability of 
our wiring and for- 
getting why we 
bought into the idea 
of cable in the first 
place— 
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for the programming. Besides, we need 
something to nun on those 500 channels. 
You can only have so many fishing and 
golf channels. What's next? The needle- 
point channel?” 

Thinking in terms of endless channels | 
really misses the point. of cable’s techno- 
logical horizon, according to Lipscomb. 
The television of the future—once full 
technical potential is realized—moves 
past channels in the multiple hundreds 
toward just one channel. This one 
channel would belong to the viewer, 
who would choose shows or services 
from a menu. The idea of networks or 
channels would become cloudy, as view- 
ers would pick and choose content and 
time. 

“Fundamentally, it comes down to 
good programming,” Lipscomb said. 
“That’s the key to any future in our 
business. Our mindset has been broad- 
cast and cable. Now it’s programming. 


| 
Who has the programming that will be 
able to cut through the clutter? Our focus 
at Showtime is to make sure our pro- 
gramming is the best it’s going to be. ! | 
“We recognize that all of these new | 
technologies are going to add dynam- 
cs that have never even been con- | 
ceived of in the marketplace. Which | 
! 


means that there are solutions that 
have not yet conceived of. 
We're confident in our ability to 
innovate and take advantage of 
change. 


we 


“Showtime Networks has always 

thrived on change because the 
status quo is never good for 
Number 2. The 
that this new wave of tech- 


reality is 


nology is capable of being 


distributed now. The 
speed at which the indus- 


try will be able to roll it 
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out so that a majority of customers are 
affected, however, will probably take 
five to seven years. 

“The customers are the big winners, 
not just because they will be given such 
a myriad of choices, but because the new 
technology will return to the customer 
flexibility in their own schedules. View- 
ers will be able to choose what to watch 
whenever they want to watch it.” 

Even within the confines of the present 
cable delivery system, the cable industry 
must be quick to react to new demands 
and regulations. In early April the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC) 
voted to cut cable costs by 10 percent. 
Lipscomb said he doesn’t really know 
yet how the ruling will affect Showtime. 
“The FCC has announced that they’ve 
formulated a plan,” he explained, “but 
the specifics of how that plan will be 
implemented haven't been printed yet. 
It's tough for us to speculate; it’s more 
productive to wait for the specs.” 

While it’s difficult to yet tally the ef- 
fects on the cable pipeline at Showtime’s 
wholesale level, the FCC action will have 
a more immediate impact at the retail 
level of cable operators. “Cable opera- 
tors will obviously have to change their 
strategy,” Lipscomb said. “But they’re a 
savvy bunch of entrepreneurs and I’m 
confident they will adapt.” 

Showtime has done its share of adapt- 
ing, as have all the premium cable chan- 
nels. At the onset of cable, the Showtimes 
and HBOs hinged their success on rerun- 
ning box office hits. That service of itself 
met a consumer demand. Then came 
video. rental, stores and the premium 
channel’s focus had to change. Showtime 
does much more original programming 
these days, according to Lipscomb, not 
just in films and features but in special 
events like their exclusive coverage of 
certain boxing events. 

Another reason for original program- 
ming, Lipscomb said, lies in the fact that 
rerunning movies generates little inter- 
est from the entertainment media. “We 
had to develop our own products to 
create noise for Showtime,” he said. 
Lipscomb has plenty of sources for 
“noise,” as he serves as top communica- 
tions executive for not only Showtime 
and The Movie Channel networks, but 
also SET Pay Per View, Showtime Satel- 
lite Networks, the All News Channel, and 
Viacom Pictures. The Viacom umbrella 
includes Viacom Enterprises; Viacom 
Cable; and MTV Networks, which owns 
MTV, VH-1, and Nickelodeon. 

Viacom Pictures and Showtime Enter- 
tainment produce about 18 original mov- 
ies a year, and part of Lipscomb’s job 
entails proper coverage in the media. 
While he spends 90 percent of his time in 
New York City, one-third of Lipscomb’s 
23-member staff works out of Universal 
City, Calif., where most of the original 
filmwork is done. “We have a superb 
film staff,” he said, “so more than any- 
thing, I just consult with my California 
staff on getting the right kind of publicity 
for our films. 

“Most of my role at Showtime is to set 
the objectives of what all of our commu- 
nications opportunities should achieve. 
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Then I have staff that will put in place an 
operations plan to achieve those goals.” 
Internally, Lipscomb must make certain 
that Showtime’s employees understand 
all the goals of the company. Externally, 
he must see that appropriate messages 
are relayed to Showtime’s constituents— 
the customers, the financial community, 
and the entertainment industry in gen- 
eral. 

“One of the unique things about how 
our company works is that communica- 
tions is part of the strategy-developing 
process. You can have the best strategy 
in the world, and, if you don’t communi- 
cate it well, it’s not going to work. ‘Stra- 
tegic development’ is part of my job 
because we plan the process of commu- 
nicating to each of our constituencies. If 
you don’t consider that in advance, then 
the message becomes garbled. 

“Too many times in business the PR 
person is excluded from the ground floor 
of planning and asked to wait until the 
strategy has been formed,” he contin- 
ued, “Then that person is asked to 
communicate it.” 


“My mother is from Opelika,” he said. 
“The Lipscombs, Dowdells, and Densons 
have been in the Lee County area for 
more than 100 years.” Lipscomb’s uncle, 
John Denson, is a member of Auburn’s 
Board of Trustees. 

With so much Auburn exposure grow- 
ing up, Lipscomb decided he needed to 
get away after high school. In 1969 he 
headed north, earning a BA in govern- 
ment and politics from the University of 
Maryland in 1975. While a student, he 
worked on Capitol Hill for Alabama’s 
Senator Jim Allen and Congressman 
George Andrews. 

“Truth be known, I thought I was 
going to graduate in ’73,” Lipscomb said. 
“I had an interest in going to law school. 
I felt that cable was going to open up a 
significant number of First Amendment 
issues in the communications arena. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, I had also 
enjoyed my college career to the point 
that my grades weren’t good. enough to 
get into law school. That may have been 
the best thing that could have hap- 
pened.” 


“Who has the programming that will 


be able to cut through the clutter?” 


Lipscomb said 80 percent of his job 
involves communications planning and 
strategy sessions. . “The other 20. per- 
cent,” he said, “is reaction to the unpre- 
dictable, what some would call crisis 
management. The 80 percent founda- 
tion needs to be there so you can focus 


on the 20 percent that you didn’t guess. 
about. That’s key, because if you haven’t 
planned the original 80 percent, then 


you're guessing about it all.” 

Lipscomb called his position unique 
and jokingly said he doesn’t know how 
he got it. He claims to be one of the few 
in entertainment in New York City with 
a Southern accent. Although he works in 
the Big City, he lives in the small, scenic 
town of Wilton, Conn., with his wife, 
Marilyn, and their 13- and seven-year- 
old sons. An avid mass transit supporter, 
he rides to work via train; it takes one 
hour and 35 minutes one way to travel 
door to door, home to office. He said the 
ride gives him time for some uninter- 
rupted work. 

Lipscomb definitely came by his South- 
ern accent and small town affection hon- 
estly. An Auburn native and the oldest of 
five, he tells of his heritage proudly. His 
father graduated from Auburn in 1949 in 
pharmacy and, from 1952 to the mid- 
'80s, owned Toomer’s Drugs, which he 
bought from Dr. Toomer. The elder 
Lipscomb still owns the building hous- 
ing Toomer’s Drugs. Lipscomb, Jr.’s 
grandfather owned Lipscomb’s Drugs, 
which he opened in 1917. The Showtime 
executive was named for his great-grand- 
father, Dr. Isaac McAdory, dean of AUs 
vet school from 1935 to 1940. McAdory 
Hall is named in the dean’s honor. 
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Instead of law school, Lipscomb pur 
sued his interest in cable, along with his 
orientation for politics,in graduate school 
at Auburn. As a graduate assistant in 
film, he shot a 16mm film which served 
as the official documentation of the uni- 
versity chapel’s renovation. He honed 
production and camera skills and learned 


_ the theories behind sound communica- 


tions. — 


-In-spring 1976, craving an internship 
with the Atlanta ad agency handling 
Jimmy Carter’s bid for the presidency, 
Lipscomb offered his services. “I told the 
head of the agency I would do anything, 
even if it was to just make coffee. He told 
me they made their own coffee, but they 
took me on.” 

Free labor at first, Lipscomb’s intern- 
ship quickly catapulted him to much 
higher status. By the end of 1976, he was 
directing and producing commercials. 
Meanwhile, the Auburn communications 
faculty helped arrange proper course 
credit for his on-the-job training. When 
Carter won the election, Lipscomb was 
charged with the inauguration theme, 
from the look of the invitations and 
decorations, to the show itself, to the 
official coin and license plates. 

It was a roller coaster ride too exciting 
to get off. He stayed with Rafshoon 
Communications, helping open their D.C. 
office and, as executive vice president, 
handling all marketing and promotion 
for Carter’s 1980 campaign. The ride 
ended when Carter lost. Lipscomb re- 
turned to Auburn to write a culmination 
paper on his experiences and to take his 
oral exams. 

After receiving his Auburn master’s 
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degree, he turned his energies toward 
cable. He quickly joined Showtime Net- 
works as a regional affiliate manager for 
the Southeast in Atlanta. He rose through 
the ranks as director of national accounts 
1983-1985, Rocky Mountain regional vice 
president 1985-1987, and vice president 
of national accounts 1987-1989 before 
reaching his present level as senior vice 
president of corporate affairs. (Along the 
way, he earned an MBA in 1987 from the 
University of Colorado. “The MBA al- 
lowed me to talk their language,” he said. 
“I discovered there was nothing special 
about it, but money talks.”) 

“I was fortunate to have had quite a bit 
of experience -in the world in general 
before I joined Showtime,” Lipscomb 
said. “And the business itself expanded 
so rapidly that each time an expansion in 
our company took place, I was able to 
take advantage of that. What you always 
hope to be able to do is have the appro- 
priate training and experience to be able 
to walk through that next promotional 
door each time it’s presented to you. 

“A great deal of me being able to do 
that had to do with Auburn and the 
experience they allowed me to get as a 
graduate student and as an intern in the 
political world. [give credit to the breadth 
of foresight that Dr. Bradley and Jay 
Sanders exhibited in giving me the lati- 
tudes to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity I was given.” 

Lipscomb’s sense of debt to Auburn 
exhibits itself in his committee service. 
He is on the Communications Advisory 
Council at Auburn, as well as the 
university's. Image ,Enhancement 
Taskforce. . 

He applauds Auburn President Wil- 
liam Muse for forming the latter commit- 
tee, commenting that it is his experience 
that Dr. Muse is definitely “up to the 
challenge of the extraordinary task of 
managing this university.” He added 
that Dr. Muse has the “ability to listen, to 
coalesce, and to execute within the avail- 
able resources. 

“There’s something special about 
Auburn people—always has been. I've 
been to enough different universities to 
recognize that. That spirit and that 
uniqueness is something Dr. Muse has 
tapped into and will continue to tap for 
the future of the school.” 

How does Lipscomb, as a communi- 
cations professional, view Auburn’s im- 
age? “We do get infatuated with the thing 
that gets the most publicity,” he said, 
“which is our athletics program. But a 
significant number of steps have been 
made in the right direction to restore 
matters to a balance of great athletics and 
great academics. There are ups and 
downs in the life cycle of any place. I 
think the downs are behind us now. 

“There are so many strengths to Au- 
burn. We're world-renowned in such 
areas as fisheries and veterinary medi- 
cine, as well as innovations in other 
disciplines—like the development of AU 
Lean in agriculture. Auburn’s challenge 
is to realize that, in the world of academ- 
ics and self-image, we have absolutely 
nothing to apologize for and a great deal 
to crow about.” AA 
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uburn University has long 
been noted for turning out 
the best engineers, archi- 
tects, veterinarians, and 
pharmacists in Alabama 
while the University of Ala- 
bama at Tuscaloosa has trained most of 
the state’s lawyers and politicians. 

But times could be changing. 

Even though it doesn’t have a law 
school, Auburn boasts a majority among 
the membership of the Alabama Su- 
preme Court. Five of the nine justices, 
including Chief Justice Sonny Hornsby 
‘59, have undergraduate degrees from 
Auburn. Other justices who are Auburn 
graduates are Gorman Houston, Jr. "55, 
Kenneth Ingram 51, Mark Kennedy ’73, 
and Henry Steagall, II °47. 

“‘Tt’s kind of an unusual occurrence,” 
says Kennedy. “Generally, I think most 
people think that the University of Ala- 
bama is the breeding ground for our 
state’s politicians, but how times change.” 

Houston says, however, that he doubts 
that Auburn will supplant Alabama as 
the chief producer of lawyers/politicians. 
“T still think you would have to say that 
the University of Alabama has been and, 
perhaps, still is the place where the po- 
litical leaders of the state are made,” he 
Says. 

When he was appointed to the high 
court in 1985, Houston says then-Chief 


Justice C.C. “Bo” Torbert was the only 


justice with an Auburn degree. “Bo at- 
tended undergraduate school there, as I 
did, but nobody else. I feel like I was the 
beginning of the Auburn mafia,” Hous- 


ton quips~ “Everybody «wha' ‘has been: 


appointed or elected since then has had 
an Auburn connection, so that makes it 
very interesting. Henry Steagall joined 
us, then Mark Kennedy, then Sonny at 
the same time, then Kenneth Ingram 
later.” 

“We may never have five again, but 
then again we may have more than that,” 
says Ingram. “I think it is unique that we 
have five people on the court at this 
time.” 

Hornsby, who became Alabama’s 26th 
chief justice in 1989, says it’s obvious that 
“all of our members feel very warmly 
toward Auburn.” 

Although the five justices with Au- 
burn degrees wound up on the Supreme 
Court together, they all took different 
paths to reach the state’s highest court. 

At 40, Kennedy—the son-in-law of 
former Gov. George Wallace—is the 
tribunal’s youngest member. Steagall, a 
former executive secretary to Wallace 
and ex-member of the AU Board of Trust- 


ees, is the oldest at age 70. 


Sonny Hornsby 

Hornsby, 56, a native of Tallassee and 
the first member of his family to attend 
college, says he knew at an early age that 
he wanted to be a lawyer. “Even in junior 
high school, I wanted to be a lawyer,” he 
explains. “And I guess I must have had 
some sort of an idea about public service 
in the back of my mind.” 

Hornsby, who got a pre-law degree 
from Auburn in 1958, said he picked 
Auburn because of its proximity to his 
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hometown and its popularity among his 
friends. 

“It was economic, as well as the fact 
that I was an Auburn football fan,” he 
said. “I liked Auburn and the over- 
whelming majority of kids at Tallassee 
High School went to Auburn because it 
was more economically feasible.” 

At first, Hornsby commuted to Au- 
burn from Tallassee, where he worked as 
a projectionist at the movie theaters. 
When the theaters closed, however, he 
moved in with relatives in Opelika, where 
he worked at a theater and later worked 
the second shift at the WestPoint Pepperell 
plant. 

“I feel a great debt to Auburn Univer- 
sity. Auburn helped me,” says Hornsby. 
“We were poor. I don’t guess I knew we 
were poor, but being able to work the 
whole time I was there—that worked out 
great. | was even able to do my ROTC drill 
and be back at work at 3 o’clock. That 
worked out well for me. I’m very grateful 
for my undergraduate education at Au- 
burn.” 

A graduate of the Alabama law school, 
Hornsby has served a term as vice presi- 
dent for UA’s national alumni associa- 
tion. But he is also a member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association and attends 
Elmore County AU alumni meetings. 

“I'm a big Auburn fan and I’m a big 
Alabama fan,” says the former state sena- 
tor. “Over the years, ve wavered in 
football loyalty, based on who is doing 
the best and has got the best shot at doing 
something big. 

“I’ve been for both Auburn and Ala- 
bama when they've played each other. I 
don’t want either one to lose, football, 
basketball, baseball, whatever—I’m just 
for them.” 


Henry Steagall, II 

Steagall, an Abbeville native who was 
state finance director under Wallace and 
was later appointed to the high court by 
the governor, also worked while he at- 
tended Auburn during the 1940s. His late 
uncle, Henry Steagall, a veteran member 
of Congress, helped steer him to Auburn. 

“I went there in 1941 and had very 
little money. My father had died, and 
there was no money in those days,” he 
recalls. “I had the opportunity to work 
because of a relationship between my 
uncle and Mr. Homer Wright, who was 
postmaster. He gave mea job at the Post 
Office delivering special delivery letters. 
I lived at their home for some months.” 

Steagall later pledged to Kappa Sigma 
fraternity and moved to the fraternity 
house, but his college career was inter- 
rupted in 1943 by World War II. How- 
ever, he returned to Auburn after the war, 
got his business administration degree in 
1946, and went on to get his law degree 
at Alabama. 

“I had a well-rounded Auburn experi- 
ence, academically, work-wise, and so- 
cially,” he says. “Auburn was, in those 
days, and still is, very democratic. You 
could work and you could go to school 
and participate in fraternity life and the 
social life of college. Working with Homer 
Wright gave me a sense of responsibility 
and a focus I would not have gained 
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otherwise. I learned how to study at 
Auburn, to study on my own. I learned 
to accept the challenge of the academic 
side of life. 

“I gained a great deal from that. I also 
learned to love Auburn on the athletic 
side of college life. I met a lot of people 
there and made lifelong friends. I still 
have some friends from my fraternity 
days that I see periodically.” 

Steagall was appointed by Wallace in 
1971 to the AU Board of Trustees, where 
he served for 17 years, including a stint 
as president pro tem. 

“Those years were very meaningful to 
me,” he says. “I have so many relation- 
ships with Auburn that it’s hard to articu- 
late it all. I met my wife there. That's a 
relationship that makes Auburn special 
to me. My children have all gone to 
Auburn, in one way or another.” 


Mark Kennedy 

Another Auburn justice with a Wallace 
connection is 
Kennedy, a 
Greenville na- 
tive who is mar- 
ried to the for- 
mer governor's 
daughter, Peg- 
gy Sue. 

Kennedy, a 
state trial judge 
before his elec- 
tion to the Su- 
preme Court in 
1988, says he enrolled at Auburn 
primarily because of a scholarship 
offer. “That certainly playeda big 
part in it because it was more 
financially feasible for my family 
to send me there,” he says. “And 
a lot of my classmates and friends 
were either at Auburn or were 
going there.” | 

Like Hornsby, Kennedy had no 
doubts about what career he 
wanted to pursue. “I always had a 
dream about being a lawyer,” he 
said. “So when I went to Auburn, 
I went with the thought of going 
on to law school.” 

After getting his degree in pre- 
law in 1973, Kennedy earned his 
law degree at Cumberland School 
of Law. But he never forgot his 
Auburn roots. 

“When I started at Auburn in 
1970, it was a real stimulating time. 
There were a lot of interesting discus- 
sions going on at Auburn, a lot of discus- 
sions relating to the Vietnam war. There 
was certainly a large segment of the 
population at Auburn that were politi- 
cally active. I think we in that generation 
were still looking for careers in the areas 
where we felt we could affect a change 
in life and society. I think we're still of 
that generation of dreamers.” 

Kennedy says he not only got a qual- 
ity education at Auburn, but his Auburn 
experience “enabled me to broaden my 
vision about what my life could be in the 
way of affecting change and being a 
catalyst for change in Alabama.” 

He counts himself as one of the true 
orange-and-blue bloods who rarely 
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misses a home football game at Auburn. 
“We're big, big sports fans. On most 
Saturdays in the fall, if you call my house 
you will hear a message on my answer- 
ing machine saying, ‘we’re in Auburn.’ 
We miss very few Auburn games. 

“The Auburn family out there is unique 
and special. It’s a loving and nurturing 
relationship that Auburn graduates have 
towards that school. Auburn people, 
when they leave school, really have a 
sense of family.” 

Kennedy says he is continuously im- 
pressed with the quality of academics at 
Auburn. “We spend so much time and 
place so much emphasis on football in 
this state that often we don’t understand 
about all the good research, especially in 
technical industries, that goes on.” 


Gorman Houston 

Houston, 60, a native of Eufaula who 
came froma farm background, says even 
though his father and many of his rela- 
tives were Au- 
burn alumni, 
he had always 
planned on at- 
tending the 
University of 
North Carolina- 
Chapel Hill. 

But many of 
his friends en- 
rolled at Au- 
burn the sum- 
mer after high 
school graduation in 1951, and he 
did nat want to be stuck working 
for thes 

“I went over to Auburn and 
immediately got swept up in the 
activity of the campus and knew 
that was where I wanted to be,” 
said Houston. “I got very active in 
fraternities [Sigma Nu] and political 
life on campus, even that summer.” 

But not until he took aptitude 
tests at Auburn did Houston decide 
on a career in law. “Everyone 
showed me peaking with law— 
that was very high on the list of 
professions that I should pursue 
based on interest and aptitude. I 
decided as a result of that I would 
go to law school.” 

Houston remembers his three 
years at Auburn as “a delightful 
time” when he became involved in 
all aspects of campus life, including 
politics. And he adds that campus poli- 
tics today are not too different than they 
were 40 years ago. 

“We had our own ‘Machine’ at Au- 
burn and it was an interesting situation, 
but it was certainly not that powerful,” he 
recalls. “But it was merely a way for 
certain fraternities and sororities to make 
sure we didn’t have a knockdown- 
dragout over who was running for a 
particular office.” 

After getting a bachelor’s in arts and 
science from Auburn, Houston earned a 
law degree from Alabama. But he says 
he received an “excellent liberal arts 
education” at AU. A member of the 
Auburn Humanities Advisory Council, 
he says he remains “very loyal to Au- 
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burn” and stays involved with its liberal 
arts program. 

“Iam so impressed with the College of 
Liberal Arts. I keep my finger on that. 
Even my wife, who is a staunch Alabama 
fan, is involved in Pebble Hill and is very, 
very interested. I’m most impressed with 
Auburn. They have some great people.” 


Kenneth Ingram 

Like some of his other Auburn col- 
leagues on the Supreme Court, Ingram 
says he was steered to the Plains by his 
friends in 1947. 

“Most of them said they were going to 
Auburn,” he remembers. “I'd not really 
had much familiarity with Auburn, but I 
had had some relatives and friends who 
had carried me to some Alabama football 
games. Butall of my crowd was going to 
Auburn, so that’s where I went, too. 

“As simplistic as it was, that’s how I 
came to go to Auburn. But I’m very glad 
I did. I loved Auburn and I think the 
academics there were very high when I 
was there. I think they had about the 
toughest English program I'd ever heard 
of. Auburn had an excellent academic 
reputation, and I learned that after I got 
there.” 

Ingram, who graduated in 1951 witha 
degree in English and history, says he 
went to Auburn with the idea of becom- 
ing a college professor. After a stint with 
the Marines during the Korean war and 
teaching school in Childersburg, he re- 
turned to his hometown of Ashland, got 
married, went into business with his 
father, and was later elected to the town 
council. 5 & 

Shortly after his election to the Ala- 
bama House in 1958, Ingram says he 
developed a “burning desire” to go to 
law school. So, he turned to his friend, 
then-Gov. John Patterson, for advice. 

“He [Patterson] said, ‘That’s good, 
that’s fine, I'll call the university law 
school in Tuscaloosa to get all the paper- 
work set up for you to go. I'll try to get 
you a job over there in the liquor store so 
you'll have something to do,” Ingram 
recalled. 

But rather than resign his seat-inethe 
legislature to attend law school in 
Tuscaloosa, Ingram opted for night law 
school at the Jones School of ‘Law in 
Montgomery and kept his seat in the 
House. 

“I really did work hard,” I drove 40,000 
miles during those three years. I would 
spend the night at the old Exchange 
Hotel [in Montgomery] for $3.50 a night; 
the place was so dirty I was afraid to walk 
on the floor.” 

After getting his law degree in 1963, 
Ingram set up practice in Ashland at age 
33. Former Gov. Albert Brewer appointed 
him circuit judge for Shelby, Clay, and 
Coosa Counties in 1968, and he served as 
a trial judge for nearly 19 years. He was 
elected to the Alabama Court of Civil 
Appeals in 1986, and four years later 
won a seat on the state’s highest court. 

“I've always been very proud I at- 
tended Auburn,” says Ingram. “My 
daughter and son went to Auburn and 
they're two of the biggest Auburn fans 
you'll find anywhere.” AA 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Orville Bach, Jr., 69 has spent most 
of his summers since his student days at Auburn 
working as an interpretive ranger in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. He has authored several magazine articles 
on his experiences there and is currently planning a 
book on the same subject. He is also the author of 
Exploring the Yellowstone Backcountry, the definitive 
guide book to backpacking in the park, published by 
Sierra Club Books. When he is not working in the park, 
Bach is a professor at Walters State Community College 
in Morristown, Tenn. 


arly explorers to the Yellowstone country in 
the late 1860s referred to the region as “a world 
apart.” They discovered a high volcanic table- 
land which was home to an incredible abun- 
dance and variety of natural phenomena not found in 
such concentration anywhere else on Earth. By 1872, 
Yellowstone had become the world’s very first national 
park, and today, despite its relatively isolated location 
in northwest Wyoming, its annual visitation has sur- 
passed three million. 

Working as a seasonal ranger and living in 
Yellowstone have provided my family and me with 
many remarkable experiences. Both of my daughters, 
ages 19 and 13, have spent every summer of their lives 
in a national park, mostly in Yellowstone. At times it 
almost seems like we have travelled back to an earlier 
period when Mother Nature exerted more control over 
our lives. 

For example, utilities are not always taken for granted 
in Yellowstone’s rugged high country, as they are in the 
city. We frequently lose power as the result of sudden 
powerful storms. The nearest supermarket is 30 miles 
away; the nearest large retail store 120 miles. We have 
on occasion had both black and grizzly bears pass 
directly by our cabin door. 

Large animals such as elk and buffalo (or bison) are 
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commonly viewed a few feet from our cabin windows. 
On one occasion my youngest daughter, Alison, had 
been keeping a friend’s dog (a beautiful husky) while 
they were on a short trip. We overheard a disturbance 
outside the cabin and looked out the door to find that 
a 2,000-pound bull bison had the husky cornered next 
to a tree from which the dog’s leash was attached. The 
bull had lowered his head and was ready to charge. 
Only the frantic action of my wife, Margaret, and Alison 
pounding a mop bucket on the side of the cabin 
diverted the bison’s attention and sent him scurrying. 

I first became aware of Yellowstone’s wonders 
through my sister, Alice, who worked in the park as a 
summer employee in 1959 when she was attending 
Auburn. Alice put together a wonderful scrapbook 
from her summer experiences, and it served to motivate 
me to work in Yellowstone during the summers when 
I attended Auburn in the late 1960s. Each summer, 
Yellowstone’s food, transportation, and lodging con- 
cessionaires hire approximately 2,000 college students 
from all over the country (and world). Summer conces- 
sion employees in Yellowstone are referred to as “sav- 
ages,” and each year there are several Auburn “savages” 
spending their summers in the park. 

Margaret and I worked as Yeliowstone “savages” in 
the summers of 1968 and 1969 while I was an under- 
graduate at Auburn. In the summer of 1970 I was 
obligated to attend Air Force Advanced ROTC Basic 
Training Camp at Charleston AFB, S.C., during June, so 
we were unable to return to Yellowstone. However, 
Margaret and I landed jobs at Granite Park Chalet in 
Glacier National Park located in northern Montana. 
Granite Park is a backcountry lodge situated high in the 
mountains which does not open its season prior to July 
due to heavy snow accumulation remaining on the 
trails. Margaret was the cook for more than 50 visitors 
who hiked in each night, and my official title was “man 
about the place.” 
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In 1974, I began my seasonal career as a national park 
service ranger in Yellowstone. By now I had decided 
that I wanted to teach at a community college and work 
summers as a ranger. In 1976 I received my master’s 
degree from Auburn and then began my teaching career 
at Walters State Community College in Morristown, 
Tenn., near the Great Smoky Mountains. 

There are basically two types of rangers in the na- 
tional parks: protective and interpretive. The protective 
rangers are law enforcement personnel who are primar- 
ily responsible for the protection of park resources and 
visitors. Interpretive rangers, of which I am one, pro- 
vide educational programs to help visitors better under- 
stand and appreciate the park’s resources. Both posi- 
tions are very important and, in fact, the duties often 
Overlap. 

For example, last summer while on duty at the Old 
Faithful Visitor Center, a visitor rushed up to tell me that 
someone was standing right on top of the cone of Old 
Faithful Geyser. I looked out the door to see a man not 
only standing on the geyser, but holding several large 
mineral deposits. 

Federal regulations stipulate that park visitors are 
restricted to the boardwalks in the geyser basins. This 
is necessary to protect the very fragile mineral deposits 
around the geysers as well as for safety, since the geyser 
basins contain a thin crust over boiling water. I called 
for a protective ranger on the radio and then sprinted 
out to get the man before he merged back into the 
crowds around Old Faithful. 

As I ran the 100 yards from the visitor center to Old 
Faithful’s cone, I experienced what running for a touch- 
down in Jordan-Hare stadium must be like. There must 
have been about 2,000 people standing back on the 
boardwalks cheering my action to apprehend this indi- 
vidual so flagrantly violating an important park regula- 
tion. Most all of Yellowstone’s visitors are very appre- 
ciative of the park’s resources and abide by park regu- 
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lations. When I reached the gentleman I attempted to 
explain to him that he was in violation of park regula- 
tions and would need to follow me back to the board- 
walk (it is difficult to talk after sprinting 100 yards at an 
elevation of 7,800 feet). 

The man, who had collected several large mineral 
specimens, proceeded to explain that he was from 
Europe and did not know that he was doing anything 
wrong. I pointed out to him the many “Unlawful to 
Leave Walkway” signs and explained how if only one 
percent of Yellowstone’s visitors did what he had done, 
Old Faithful Geyser would be destroyed. One of my 
protective ranger colleagues joined us and the gentle- 
man received a ticket and a fine for $250 ($50 for leaving 
the walkway and $200 for collecting mineral deposits). 

Geysers are extremely rare in the world today. There 
are only about 500 geysers on Earth and at least 60 
percent are located in Yellowstone, mostly in the Upper 
Geyser Basin where Old Faithful is located. Geysers 
require a rare combination of natural ingredients: a 
source of heat close to the surface, an abundant supply 
of water, and the right kind of minerals to support the 
“plumbing system,” so that tremendous pressures can 
accumulate. Some geysers such as Old Faithful may 
erupt on a somewhat regular basis so that rangers can 
post prediction times. On our prediction board at the 
Old Faithful Visitor Center, however, we also post the 
message, “Remember, we only predict geyser erup- 
tions, we don’t schedule them!” 

In 1983, an earthquake centered a few hundred miles 
to the east of Yellowstone apparently caused a slight 
change in Old Faithful’s plumbing system. The interval 
for the geyser eruptions lengthened by a few minutes, 
but we could still predict the eruptions within about 10 
minutes. The media, however, had received word that 
Old Faithful had changed and we received many calls 
for interviews. I recall talking to a reporter from Time 
magazine. I explained to him that the change in Old 
Faithful was very minor and it was still very predictable. 
But the next week 7Jime contained a feature article 
entitled “Old Faithless Geyser.” I have been rather 
suspicious of the media ever since. 

The geyser basins are spectacularly beautiful places 
to visit, but they are also potentially very dangerous. 
Visitors who venture off the boardwalks risk serious 
injury or death. Domestic pets are not allowed in the 
park’s geyser basins for two reasons: first, dogs don’t 
get along too well with the park’s native wildlife, and 
second, dogs do not understand that the natural springs 
in the geyser basin contain extremely hot water, either 
boiling or near boiling (which at an elevation of 7800 
feet is about 200 degrees F., as opposed to 212 degrees 
F. at sea level). 

Over the years numerous dogs have mistaken the hot 
springs (of which there are more than 10,000 in 
Yellowstone!) for the swimming pool or pond back 
home. This is dire enough for the pet, but the real 
tragedy involves the pet’s owner who goes into the hot 
water in an attempt to save the animal. One of the worst 
tragedies I can recall occurring in Yellowstone over the 
past 20 years involved such an incident. In the late 1970s 
a young man from California took his dog with him to 
see some colorful springs located about 10 miles from 
Old Faithful. It was a rather hot day and the dog mistook 
a 200-degree hot pool for a cool pond and jumped in. 
The young man heard the dog’s yelps and proceeded to 
take off his shoes and socks and dive into the scalding 
water after his dog. Despite the steam rising off the pool, 
the man apparently did not realize how hot the water 
was. He was able to crawl out of the pool, but after 
being flown to the Salt Lake City Burn Center, he 
survived for only 24 hours. 

Following this tragic accident, a Congressional sub- 
committee directed the park to post signs at each 
thermal feature indicating the water temperature (there 
were already numerous warning signs posted). How- 
ever, thermal features are constantly changing. Geysers 
become hot springs and springs become geysers. The 
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temperatures change as well. So today, very few of 
these types of signs are left in the geyser basins. 

Of course, Yellowstone’s native animals, such as 
bison and elk, are not restricted to the boardwalks. 
They can walk anywhere they please and with rare 
exceptions they seem to choose a safe route through the 
geyser basins. Occasionally, however, they make fatal 
mistakes. Several years ago a large bison in a thermal 
basin near Old Faithful began bucking like a bronco at 
the rodeo. Apparently one of Yellowstone’s many 
biting insects had flown into the bison’s ear. The bison 
ran right into a large blue hot pool, which was quickly 
transformed to a turbid appearance. After some strug- 
gling the bison died and today I lead a walk with visitors 
past this pool, where we look into its depths to see the 
bones. 

I really enjoy experiencing Yellowstone’s wild beauty 
and wildlife, but my greatest enjoyment comes from 
working with wonderful visitors from all across America. 
The visitors who attend the ranger-conducted walks 
and activities are highly motivated to learn more about 
the park. A recent survey revealed that except for the 
state of Florida, very few southerners visit Yellowstone. 


It’s always a genuine pleasure to see folks from the 
South, especially those wearing an Auburn cap or 
sweatshirt, walk into the visitor center at Old Faithful. I 
find it enjoyable to walk up to them in my park service 
uniform and greet them with a hearty “War Eagle.” You 
can imagine their response this far from home. I can 
honestly say that over the 20 years of working in the 
parks I have found Auburn people the friendliest of all 
and the best visitors (Am I biased? Probably, but I stand 
behind my observation). 

Most of Yellowstone’s three million visitors come 
from urban settings and many possess a limited under- 
standing or appreciation of a large, wild , natural ecosys- 
tem. This can lead to moments of humor or frustration, 
but in all cases it provides wonderful opportunities for 
Yellowstone’s rangers to inform and educate. I never 
know what a visitor might ask. 

Once a gentleman inquired as to when the “moose 
begin to beagle.” I think he meant to ask when the elk 
begin to bulge in the fall. A lady once thought that the 
elk droppings (which are similar in appearance to the 
round pellets of deer, only larger) in the geyser basin 
were something else: “When do all these antelope eggs 
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hatch out?,” she asked. “How do you train these buffalo 
to stay in the geyser basin?” is another question I 
frequently get. Of course, the bison go wherever they 
want to. In early summer visitors enjoy watching the 
young bison calves (reddish-brown in color) romping 
with their mothers. This past summer a young woman, 
after observing the animals, asked me “How do you 
train all of those little red dogs to follow the buffalo 
everywhere?” 

Humor aside, the frustrations stem from safety and 
resource-related issues. Many people do not under- 
stand that Yellowstone’s large animals are wild and 
dangerous. I am always horrified to see parents with 
children standing within 10 feet of a 2,000-pound bull 
bison. Each year there are usually several serious bison 
gorings (some have been fatal) resulting from people 
walking too close to these unpredictable animals. When 
I encounter visitors approaching bison too closely I 
explain to them the dangers involved, then ask if they 
would consider driving up to a farmer's field, climbing 
over the fence, and walking up to a brahma bull back 
home. For some reason, people do not consider a wild 
bull bison as dangerous as the cows back home! 

Resource-related issues provide exciting challenges 
to help the public better understand how a wild and 
diverse ecosystem functions, but it can be frustrating. 
For example, the great fire season of 1988 burned about 
one-third of Yellowstone. The media performed a very 
poor job (confirmed by a study at Ohio State University) 
of accurately reporting this event to the public. Most 
media reports gave the impression that Yellowstone 
had been destroyed and nothing much was left except 
a moonscape. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. The fire was 
actually a tremendous blessing to the park’s great popu- 
lations of wildlife. There is now a much greater abun- 
dance.and variety of plants available for Yellowstone's 
animals, and after all, they are the true residents of 
Yellowstone. So, when I discuss fire in Yellowstone, I 
always try to encourage visitors to look at it from the 
animals’ viewpoint. I usually begin my fire discussion 
with “If animals could vote...” or “if TV news reporters 
could interview the animals...” 

Perhaps the hottest issue at present pertains to the 
proposal to reintroduce wolves to Yellowstone. Wolves 
were once common in the Yellowstone country until 
humans exterminated them in the early 1900s under the 
mistaken belief that the death of the predator would 
help the deer and elk. Most all of Yellowstone’s visitors 
favor the reintroduction of the grey wolf, because it is 
the only native animal not present. Thus, the wolf is 
called “the missing link.” 

Despite the fact that the wolfs reintroduction is 
needed and the majority of visitors support reintro- 
duction, some politicians have successfully intervened 
to delay the process, though it is possible that wolves 
could be returned to Yellowstone as early as 1994. The 
red wolf is currently being reintroduced into Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 

The Greater Yellowstone Region, which includes 
Yellowstone, Grand Teton National Park, and several 
surrounding national forests, comprises one of the 
largest intact ecosystems in the wilderness and has 
produced many wonderful adventures (and some mis- 
adventures) for my family and me over the years. For 
example, just in the past two summers I have encoun- 
tered grizzly bears while hiking and canoed up to a 
mountain lion swimming across Yellowstone Lake. At 
the urging of friends and colleagues, I am presently 
detailing these experiences in a book which I plan to 
title, Wilderness Wanderings: The Adventures and Mis- 


adventures of a Yellowstone Seasonal Ranger. 


I hope to continue working summers (usually about 
June 1 through late August) in Yellowstone for many 
more years. I invite Auburn folks planning to visit the 
“Grand Old Park” to stop by to see me at the Old Faithful 
Visitor Center. And if you have never visited Yellowstone, 
then I urge you to consider making a visit. AA 
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term as mayor of Monterey, Va. 

Helmut Thielsch, Sr. 43 of Thielsch 
Engineering in Cranston, R_I., is a 1993 Fel- 
low of the American Welding Society. 

Richard Markle ’50 is retired as a phar- 
macist with Markle Home Health Care, for 
which his wife, Joyce Doner ’52, is vice 
president. They live in Birmingham. 

Horace Lee ’51, who retired from engi- 
neering in 1984, manages Happy Acres, his 
31l-acre farm in Pickens County, with his 
wife, Faye. 

James E. Reynolds °52 has retired as 
president of James E. Reynolds and Associ- 
ates. Jim and his wife, Bea, live in La Canada, 
Calif. 

James Pursell ‘52 and wife Chris own 
and operate the 2,000-acre Pennywinkle Farm, 
recently selected as a TREASURE forest, in 
Talladega County. 

David A. Loiry 53 works as a clinical 
psychologist in Panama City, Fla. 

Charles Daniels, Jr. 58 has been pro- 
moted to division human resources specialist 
with Flowers Industries. He and his wife, 
Nita, live in Atlanta. 

Vaxter G. Hammond ’58 recently retired 
as environmental director of Camden County, 
Ga. 

Diane Roberts Lovin ‘58 was recently 
named coordinator of professional and com- 
munity service programs in the Office of 
Extended Education at Texas Christian. 

Leah Rawls Atkins ‘58, director of 
Auburn’s Center for the Arts and Humanities, 
has received the 1993 John F. Ramsey Award 
of Merit by the Alabama Association of His- 
torians. 


°60 69 William E. Biles ‘60 has 
=f opened a new engineer- 
ing consulting business, Biles & Associates 
Inc., in Louisville, Ky. 

Jim Gaylor ’62 is a salesman and teacher 
in Auburn. 

George N. Miller ’62 of the Department 
of Energy’s Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
has been selected to lead the measurement 
and controls engineering section in the in- 
strumentation and controls division. 

Ronald C. Evans '63 of Atlanta was re- 
cently promoted to Eastern regional manager 
of Activation, a division of Sun Distributors. 

Ben Rooke, Jr. ’65 is the 1993 president 
of the Alabama Forestry Association. He and 
his wife, Diane, live in Albertville. 

John Cochran '66 has been named head 
of the Department of Aerospace Engineering 
at AU. 

Michael Pritchett 67 has been named 
senior engineer in EMC & Antenna Develop- 
ment at IBM Federal Systems Co. in Owego, 
N.Y. 

Malcolm Tatum ’68 is district operations 
manager for Eckerd Drug. He lives in Salem. 

Bunnie Bradford Smith ’69 is president 
of Marble Arch in High Point, N.C. 

Earl S. Faris 69 has been named director 
of advanced systems with Smith Advanced 
Technology in Huntsville. 

Paul Allen Fox '69 is development officer 
for The Marine Environmental Sciences Con- 
sortium based at Dauphin Island Sea Lab. 

Mohammad Quashou ’69 is the techni- 
cal consultant to the minister of industry and 
trade in Jordan, where he lives with his wife, 
Afaf. 

Col. Thomas R. Brown ’69 has assumed 
command of the 927th Air Refueling Group at 
Selfridge Air National Guard Base in Michi- 


gan. 
9 9 Ted Levi ’70 has been pro- 
70- : moted to assistant to the 
vice president of governmental relations for 
Alabama Power in Washington, D.C. 


THROUGH THE GENERATIONS—Aubum University’s March commencement was a proud 
day for the Easterly family when Susan M. Easterly graduated exactly 64 years and nine months 
after her grandfather, L.A. Easterly, Jr. ’28. 


John M. Green '70 recently retired as a 
lieutenant colonel from the Alabama Air Na- 
tional Guard. He lives in New Market. 

Michael W. Kilgore 71 is a supervisor in 
the Georgia Department of Corrections. He 
lives in Carrollton, Ga. °' ’ 

Jimmy F. Edwards 71 is a pilot for 
Federal Express. He lives in Wetumpka. 

William H. Johnston, Jr. ’71 is chairman 
of the Department of Pediatrics at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital and practices with Birmingham Pe- 
diatric Associates. 

John C. Blair ’72 is senior engineer for 
Westinghouse Savannah River Co. He and 
his wife, Janet, live in Aiken, S.C. 

John E. Knowles °72 and his wife, 
Cynthia Shockley 79, own AEO Watersports 
in Opelika. 

Jane Murphy Burns '72 has been pro- 
moted to senior programmer/analyst in the 
corporate information services department at 
Gulf States Paper Corp. She and her husband, 
David Burns "74, live in Tuscaloosa. They 
have three children. 

E. Wayne Vandiver '72 has been pro- 
moted to sales manager of the containerboard 
division of Inland Container Corp. in Indian- 
apolis. 

Edmond Desimone, Jr. "72 works for 
TIC Southeast. He lives with his wife in 
Atlanta. 

William Jones 73 is district manager of 
the K-Mart Pharmacy in Stone Mountain, Ga. 
His wife, Marsha Ivey °73, is a pharmacist at 
Kaiser Permente. They live in Lawrenceville, 
Ga. 

G. Sam Lowther ’74 has been appointed 
director of the Office of Planning and Analy- 
sis at Auburn. 

Fred L. Coffey, Jr. 75 practices law at the 
firm of Sirote and Permutt in Huntsville. His 
wife, Ann Gilmore '74, teaches at Madison 
County High in Gurley. 

MARRIED: Billie Jean Gramka °73 to 
William Russell Schorre on Jan. 30. She is an 
associate professor in the Lister Hill Library of 
Health Sciences at UAB. They live in Pelham. 

Julie Anderson to Richard Craig Sutton 
‘75 on Dec. 26, 1992. He works for Watkins 
Engineers and Constructors. They live in 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


"76 "79 Drennen L. Whitmire, 
S Jr. '76 practices law at the 


firm of Reio, Ricca and Rigell in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Rhett A. Donaldson 76 is a tax coordina- 
tor at Savannah (Ga.) Electric and Power. ” 

Kathy Graves Henderson ‘76 has been 
named editor of Disney’s Guide for Grown- 
ups. She lives in New York City with her 
husband, Ken Henderson ’76, and their 
children, Chris, 7, and Jack, 4. 

Charles M. Ford '76 works for the Army 
Corps of Engineers at Incirlik AFB, Turkey. 
His wife, Rhonda Gaskin '78, teaches Ameri- 
can history for the University of Maryland. 
They have three children, Courtney and 
Hilary, 11, and Charles, 3. 

R. Stephen Camp °76 has been named 
controller of Resource Factor, Inc. in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Robert R. Duffield ‘77 is an agronomist 
for Pioneer Hi-Bred, Inc. in Huntsville. 

Gregory D. Peterson 78 is president of 
Seale Engineering, Inc. He and his wife, 
Barbara, live in Pensacola, Fla. 

Melody Hooper Cathey '78 is a designer 
for SCI Systems, Inc. She lives with her 
husband, Allen, in Huntsville. 

Tanda Barnes Vandiver 78 is manager 
of Conservco. Her husband, Charles N. 
Vandiver °77, works in construction. They 
live in New Market. 

Carol Deming Chenault '78 teaches at 
Calhoun Community College. She and her 
husband, Ellis, live in Decatur. 

Cindy Coker Green 79 is a remediation 
manager for Dupont. She and her husband, 
Patrick, live in Kingwood, Tex. 

Suzanne Pittman Forster '79 teaches at 
First Baptist Church in Barnesville, Ga., where 
her husband, Garth A. Forster ’78, is senior 
pastor. 

MARRIED: Jane Elizabeth Stone to James 
Joseph Havrilak '79 in November 1992. He 
works for Delta Air Lines. They live in Roswell, 
Ga. 

BORN: A son, Jordan Rivers, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard A. Little ’78 of Atlanta on 
March 27. Richard is a manager at the finan- 
cial service center of Resolution Trust Co. 

A daughter, Aubrey, to Lt. Cmdr. and Mrs. 


David Terry Bailey '79 of El Cajon, Calif., on 
Oct. 25, 1992. 


9 SO Mark Vincent Wimberly is direc- 
tor of Southern Electric International 
in Australia. 

James David Dreading is a programmer 
analyst for Pittsburgh (Pa.) Business Consult- 
ants. 

Keith Douglas Broach is president and 
CEO of Southern Health Services, Inc., in 
Birmingham. 

John N. Becker is director of national 
accounts for National Data Corp. in Atlanta. 

William Walter Stockman is general 
manager for Quality Sight & Sound. He and 
his wife, Kimberly, live in Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Joel Thomas Kilgore, Jr. has been pro- 
moted to general manager of marketing for 
Gulf Power Co. He and his wife, Cindy, have 
a son, Trey, 2. They live in Gulf Breeze, Fla. 

MARRIED: Carol Beth Hollings- 
worth to Jay Britton Dec. 31, 1992. They live 
in Auburn. 

ADOPTED: A son, Hunter Payne, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenny Mosley (Lynn Payne) of 
Atlanta. He was born Feb. 20 and joins sister 
Amy. 


9 8 Ken Luke, Jr. is a manager for the 
IBM Corp. in Huntsville. 

Frank Russell Lazzara, Jr. is a supervi- 
sor for Swift Textiles in Columbus, Ga. He 
and his wife, Myongyo, live in Phenix City. 

Lt. Cmdr. Michael S. Rogers is a 
cryptologist for Naval Commander, Carrier 
Group Two. Heand his wife, Dana, have two 
sons, Justin and Patrick. 

Robert Paul Walden, recently promoted 
to lieutenant commander in the Naval Civil 
Engineer Corps, is the facilities director at the 


Naval Healthcare Support.Office.in. Norfolk, , 


Va. He recently received the Commendation 
Medal for his tour of duty as assistant force 
civil engineer with the Atlantic Fleet. He lives 
in Virginia Beach, Va. 

BORN: A son, Stephen Taylor, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Bethel (Susan Horn) of 
Longwood, Fla., on Sept. 29, 1992. He joins 
brother Christopher, 3. 

A daughter, Caroline Carter, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Perry Given, Jr. (Roxanne Raley) of 
Birmingham on March 18. She joins brother 
S. Perry, III, 2. 


>) 82 Robert Brittain Simms is vice 
president of Cooper, Simms, Nelson, 
& Mosley. His wife, Karon Dunn ’84, is a 
graphic arts consultant for Butler Paper in 
Orlando, Fla. They live in Maitland, Fla. 

Raymond Karl Uhlir, Jr. is an engineer- 
ing supervisor for E-Systems in Ashburn, Va. 
He lives in Reston, Va. 

Lt. Cmdr. William S. Petrie has been 
assigned to Fleet Logistics Support Squadron 
30 at North Island NAS in San Diego, Calif. 

Stacey Hader Epstein is a public rela- 
tions consultant in San Francisco, where she 
lives with her husband, David. 

BORN: A son, Brooks Colson, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas S. Willoughby (Kay Ellen 
Woods '83) of Germantown, Tenn., on Oct. 
29, 1992. He joins brother Benjamin Gaines, 
2. Douglas is a salesman for George S. Edwards 
Co. and Kay Ellen is a physician. 

A son, Charles Elliott, to Mr. and Mrs. Pat 
Lavette (Teri Elliott) of Birmingham on March 
3. He joins brother Patrick. Teri is senior 
counsel at Rust International. 


9 8 3 Lori Nolan-Wishard is director of 

new products for Johnson & John- 
son in Jacksonville, Fla. She lives in Ponte 
Vedra Beach, Fla. 
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Sokha Chhak is an engineer for Duke 
Power Co. in Charlotte, N.C. 

Jerry Araneo is a marketing representa- 
tive for IBM. He lives in Branford, Conn. 

Danny Wilburn Buie is an engineer for 
Dishman and Smith Consulting Engineers. 
He lives with his wife, JoAnn, in Somerville. 

Richard R. Girdler, Jr. has been desig- 
nated a certified employee benefit specialist 
by the International Foundation of Employee 
Benefit Plans and the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is the Nash- 
ville district manager of Allmerica Financial 
Employee Benefit Services-State Mutual. 

MARRIED: Joanna Leigh Mclilwain to 
Mark Richard Hess on March 20. He works 
for Software Service Corp. They live in At- 
lanta. 

BORN: A daughter, Neleigh Lauren, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Toner Julie Casey) of Helena 
on March 4. 

A daughter, Carolyn Jane, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph D. Huhn (Sharon Elaine Moorer) of 
Cincinnati on Dec. 4, 1992. She joins brothers 
Joseph, 4, and Michael Thomas, 3. 

A son, Kyle Matthew, to Mr. and Mrs. Hal 
Parrish Jane Redding) of Vestavia Hills on 
March 24. He joins sister Katie, 4. 

A daughter, Taylor A’Lice, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Lee Presley, Jr. of Davidson, N.C., on 
Nov. 26, 1992. Ralph is a pilot for US Air. 

Ason, Jacob Martin, to Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Martin Westerhouse of Huntsville on Jan. 
25. He joins sisters Emily, 4, and Kasey, 2. 


y) 8 4 James D. Tatara is a chemist and 

analytical control coordinator for 
Ion Electronics. His wife, Martha Heaton, is 
a nutrition supervisor for the Madison County 
Schools. 

Tracy H. Rice is a chemical sales repre- 
sentative for Stephenson Chemical Co. His 
wife, Pomya Parks ’83, teaches and coaches 
cheerleading at Anniston High. 

Denise Galloway Nolen teaches math at 


Vestavia Hills High. She and be husband, 
Dad dive i? Birmingham. 


Susan Eggleston Lisenby aches Sec- 
ond grade at McAdory Elementary in the 
Jefferson County School System. She and her 
husband, Mark, live in Alabaster. 

Holly Sullivan Montgomery is a speech 
pathologist for the Fairfield City Schools. She 
and her husband, David, live in Helena. 

Capt. Kenneth G. Broyles is an Air Force 
pilot stationed at Davis-Monthan AFB in Ari- 
zona. He and his wife, Jill, live in Tuscon, 
Ariz., with their daughter, Julie, and son, 


Michael. 
Chip Alford has been promoted to de- 


ST. CLAIR SPIRIT—The spring scholarship ba 
this happy bunch of Auburnites. Speakers for th 
Defensive Coach Kurt Crain 90, and Alumni Affai 
members, left to right: Crain; Brock; David Jackson 82, mem 
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———— 


sign editor for Facts and Trends, the South- 
ern Baptist Sunday School Board’s monthly 
newsletter. He lives in Antioch, Tenn. 

Amjad Qashou is a military engineer for 
the Ministry of Trade in Jordan. 

Glenn T. Eskew recently completed his 
doctorate in history at the University of Geor- 
gia. His master’s thesis concerning race rela- 
tions was published in a series on Martin 
Luther King, Jr., by Pulitzer Prize -winner 
David J. Garrow and another essay appeared 


| 


in the November 1992 issue of the Journal of | 


Southern History. He has been a Fellow with 
the Albert Einstein Institution of Cambridge, 
Mass., which supports research on the use of 
nonviolent sanctions as a means of opposing 
political violence. He lives.in Athens, Ga. 

Lt. Stephen B. Pickering recently re- 
ported for duty aboard the Navy aircraft car- 
rier USS John F. Kennedy, homeported in 
Norfolk, Va. 

BORN: A daughter, Elizabeth (Liza) Reed, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Tom McLain (Cathy John- 
son) of Atlanta on Feb. 12. She joins sisters 
Catherine, 5, and Abby, 3. 

A son, Matthew, to Mr. and Mrs. Randy 
Lee Cox of Montgomery on March 2. He 
joins sisters Stephanie, 9, and Courtney, 7. 
Randy is a project engineer at Union Camp’s 
Prattville Mill. 


"85 Dennis Lawrence Eidson is an 

account executive for Nielsen Mar- 
keting Research. He and his wife, Julia 
Nunn, live in Decatur, Ga. She is a meeting 
planner for Thompson-McCarthy, Inc. 

Stewart Lee Robinson is a construction 
engineer for Rally’s Inc. He lives in Prattville. 

Janet Diane Morgan is an activities di- 
rector for Post Properties in Smyrna, Ga. 

N. Michelle Laster-Bradley is a pharma- 
cist and Ph.D. student in the Pharmacy Care 
Systems Department at Auburn. Her hus- 
band, Al Bradley ’92, is a graduate student in 
forest economics. 

PamelaJ. Ballard is a rehabilitation coun- 
selor for the State Department of Education in 
Opelika. 

William Timothy White is an 
agribusiness teacher in Scottsboro. He and 
his wife, Janet, live in Ider. 

David F. Miceli is an attorney with 
Yearout, Myers, & Traylor in Birmingham, 
where he lives with his wife, Suzanne. 

Angela Powers Ward, an actress, has 
received her master’s in fine arts from the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. She 
and her husband, Bob Ward ’83, live in 
Edison, N.J. Bob works for Armstrong World 
Industries. 


Chief Petty Officer Ronald L. Chambers 
has been deployed for six months to the 
Mediterranean Sea aboard the USS Theodore 
Roosevelt, homeported in Norfolk, Va. 

David Lee Rivenbark was promoted to 
branch manager in December 1992 with Hel- 
ena Chemical Co. in Hughes, Ark. He and his 
wife, Camille Barnett '86, live in West Mem- 
phis, Ark., with their daughter Emily, 1. 
Camille is a pharmacist at Wal-Mart. 

BORN: A son, Daniel Mera, to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gregory Perry (Angela Steves) 
of Hackettstown, N.J., on Feb. 14. 


) 8 6 Jennifer Keel is a marketing direc- 
tor for Mauldin & Jenkins in Albany, 
Ga., where she lives with her husband, Steve. 

David William Landis is a structural 
engineer for Walter P. Moore & Associates in 
Tampa, Fla., where he lives with his wife, 
Kathleen. 

Gregory Scott Ford, a field supervisor 
for Florida Power & Light, lives in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., with his wife, Cheryl, and their 
daughter, Lindsey Kay, 1. 

Richard John Hart is a project manager 
for Shockey Bros., Inc., in Winchester, Va. He 
lives in Stephens City, Va., with his wife, 
Jennifer. 

Kimberly Hatcher O’Roark works for 
Thomas Cook Foreign Exchange in Atlanta, 
where she lives with her husband, Dulaney. 

Scott Lee Weir is a senior consultant with 
KPMG Peat Marwick in Atlanta. 

Steve M. Bowden is a special projects 
manager for International Paper in Moss Point, 
Miss. He and his wife, Susan, live in Mobile. 

Sheral Blackwell Sarafini is a physical 
therapist at the Gadsden Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. She lives with her husband, John Paul, in 
Gadsden. , 

Young Soo Kwon is a field engineer for 
Martin Marietta Energy Systems and lives in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Stacy Davis Browning is vice president 
of operations for Five Points South Produc- 
tions in Birmingham, where she lives with 
her husband, Al. 

Patricia Poole Hurst is an investment 
accountant for Central Bank of the South in 
Birmingham, where she lives with her hus- 
band, David. 

E. Beth Ingle is manager of ambulatory 
care at St. Joseph’s Cancer Institute in Tampa, 
Fla. 

Jullie Elliott Taubitz is a test engineer for 
the Navy in Bremerton, Wash., where she 
lives with her husband, James E. Taubitz. 
He is an officer in the Navy. 

Jan Ziglar Eunice, a second-grade teacher 


nquet of the St. Clair Auburn Club attracted a large group to the Pell City Civic Center, including 
e event, which included three $750 scholarship presentations, were Athletic Director Mike Lude, 
irs Assistant Director Genie Brock 90. Shown with the speakers are club officers and board 
bership chairman; board member JoAnn Harris; Guin Robinson ’86, president; Stanley 


Horn ’66, 1st vice president; Judy Hardwick "74, secretary; board member Billy Dale Smith ’69; Lude; Kay Waid ’65, 2nd vice president; board 
member and immediate past president Kevin Cochran ‘83; board member Erskine Funderburg ’85; and Toni Jacobik, treasurer. 


Puckett Honored 
For Life of Service 


Ruby Parker Puckett 54 recently 
received one of six Women of Dis- 
tinction awards given annually by 
Santa Fe Community College in 
Florida for community contribu- 
tions. As director of food and 
nutrition services at Shands Hospi- 
talin Gainesville, Fla., Puckett man- 
ages an annual budget of about 
$6.25 million and provides for more 
than 135,000 meals a month for 
patients, staff, and visitors. 

She serves on the advisory 
boards of University of Florida’s 
College of Health-Related Profes- 
sions and the Children’s Miracle 
Network, as well as serving on 
numerous hospital committees and 
being involved in many commu- 


nity projects. She has published 


more than 250 articles and pepe 


: and ane beaks. 


Judy Griffin Tomlin 61, assis- 
tant dean for student affairs in AU's” 


: College of Education, has retired | 
after 31 years ofteaching. = 
She earned her bachelor’s, = 


master's, and doctoral | e 


med to campus in 1973 2 as” Js 
graduate assistant. Since then, she — 
held a variety of positions in the 
“— of Education. | 


pee Gucwrilic. 
Director Named — 


See 


Ronee G. (Bo) Davis ‘ol this” 
spring was named Auburn : 


tor of External Program san sa ages 
| ment at its new Huntsville re rch 


office. - oe 
He will s serve as ; AU's siete 


with federal and state agencies, 
industrial and civic leadership, nae 
elected officials to develop: new 
_ research funding opp | and 


coordinate existing: re ae 


_ area, according to Vice —. 
_ for Research Paul Parks. — 


Davis has morethan 25 years she 


experience | in industrial project — 


management, marketing, and grant — 
and contract administration. ‘His | 
career includes nearly a decade 


with Lockheed in ieee 


heater hos re 
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Sa et 


S in ABC’s “Life Goes On.” _ reese 
The biography was a Literary = 

“Guild selection and made the — 
_ Barnes and Noble (in New York) ae 
top 20 bestseller list. Writer — 
McDaniel first wrote about Burke — 


for a Life magazine cover story in 
November 1989. 


ae Build Mars 
Suit Prototype 


Two Auburn graduates recently 
teamed up to build a prototype of 
an astronaut suit for future Mars 
exploration. Prototypes were built 
for a special Mars Mission Exhibit 


which opened December 1992 at _ 
the Smithsonian Institute in Wash- _ 


| ington, D.C. 


_totype of their 


~ Joel Sowder ’86, co-owner and 


_ chief industrial designer of Design 


Force in Huntsville, and his part- 
ner-brother were asked by Griffin/ 


3 Hudson Conceptst to Pld ie pro- 


mand/control pressure oe ” Kathy 
Baggett ’88, an apparel production 


and design graduate, was brought - 


in to help fabricate the soft parts of 
the suit. 

Another Auburn connection, 
summer quarter 1992 Design Force 


intern Jeff Alves, who was enrolled _ 
in AU’s industrial design program _ 


at the time, also helped in space 
suit construction. — 


Smith Featured 
As Army Vet 


Melanie Tschida Smith 90, DVM, 
was recently featured in the Army 
magazine Soldiers in a feature on 
the Army’s Veterinary Corps. Smith 
is the only veterinarian at Fort Myer, 
Va., providing health care to the 42 


horses of the Army’s ceremonial 


unit, the 3rd Infantry Regiment; as 
well as 14 military police dogs; the 
Marine Corps’ mascot bulldog; and, 
at least in the former administra- 
tion, the president's pets. 

The Army Veterinary Corps has 


changed dramatically through the — 
years. While some military veteri- 


narians still provide full health care 
to government-owned animals, 
even more are involved with food 
safety and medical research and 
development. 


PROUD PARENTS—Gerald Reynolds ’62, left, writes that August 28, 1992, was “one of the 
proudest days of my life” as he watched his son, Richie Reynolds, center, graduate from Auburn 
after overcoming the challenge of dyslexia. Also shown celebrating the event was Richie’s 
mother, Mary McGiboney Reynolds ’63. Richie’s grandparents, Howard McGiboney °35 and 
Inez Thames McGiboney °36, also graduated from Auburn. 


for the Eufaula City Schools, recently com- 
pleted her sixth-year degree in early child- 
hood education. She and her husband, Rex, 
live in Eufaula. 

Tim Schell has recently been elected 
president of the Graduate Student Assembly 
at Virginia Tech. He lives in Williamsburg, 
Va. 

BORN: A son, William Clifford, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Wayne Sides (Deborah Pace 
’87) of Aiken, S.C., on Nov. 29, 1992. 


9 87 Ron F. Martere, Jr. is a marketing 
consultant for Osborne Enterprises. 
He lives in Hampton, Va. 

Cliff R. Kline, II is a clinical research 
manager for Ioptex Research, Inc. He lives in 
Monrovia, Calif. 

Lt. Al C. Weaver, Il is a Navy instructor 
pilot in Training Squadron 10 at Pensacola 
NAS, Fla. 

James Jefferson Torbert is an assis- 
tant vice president for Fidelity Bank in Dalton, 
Ga. 

Lt. Jed C. Kane is a flight instructor for the 
Canadian Forces in the Navy foreign ex- 
change program. He is stationed at the Cana- 
dian Forces Base in Greenwood, Nova Scotia. 

Paige Williams Lake is a marketing rep- 
resentative for Alabama Power. She and her 
husband, Gregory, live in Tuscaloosa. 

Michael Keith Tomlin is an anesthesiol- 
ogy resident at the Medical University of 
South Carolina in Charleston. 

John Gunn practices law in Roanoke. 

DeKoslyn Cook Anderson is an educa- 
tional talent search career advisor for John 
Patterson State Technical College. She lives 
in Prattville. 

Michele Eastall of Atlanta is a buyer in 
the flavor purchasing department for the Coca- 
Cola Co. 

Jane Bryant Duer is a child life specialist 
at The Children’s Hospital of Alabama. She 
and her husband, Charles, live in Birming- 
ham. 

Lt(jg). Robert J. David recently returned 
from a six-month deployment to the Western 
Pacific and Indian Ocean as part of the aircraft 
carrier USS Ranger battle group. 

MARRIED: Christine Page Pose to Gary 
Dreaper Edward Cowles on June 27, 1992. 
They live in Point Clear. 

Stephanie Dawn Cowan to Lee Alston 
McKinstry, Jr. in February. He works for 
Coin Acceptors. They live in Loganville, Ga. 


BORN: A daughter, Molly McLeod, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kyle D. Logue (RuthAnn Stewart) 
of Avondale Estates, Ga., on Aug. 20, 1992. 
She joins sister Hannah, 3. Kyle practices law 
with the firm of Sutherland, Asbill and 
Brennen. 

A daughter, Rachel Evan, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony DeLise (Rebecca Hermes) of 
Alpharetta, Ga., on Jan. 31. Rebecca is a 
supervisor with The Traveler’s Insurance Co. 

A son, Christopher Garrett, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher K. Little (Rebecca Crocker) 
of Helena on Feb. 5. Chris is asales represen- 
tative for W.R. Grace and Co. and Rebecca 
teaches second grade at Inverness Elemen- 
tary in Shelby County. 


DOUBLE THE PLEASURE—Gary Woodard ’65 and his wife, Marie, felt doubly proud at | 
Auburn’s March commencement as their twin daughters graduated. Wendy, left, graduated in 


-S8 Jim E. Mathews is regional sales 
manager for the Jenkins Brick Co. in 
Montgomery. 

Jeff Ponder is a project control engineer 
for Rust International. He and his wife, Karen 
Renegar, live in Macon, Ga. 

Patrick R. Adams is a sales representa- 
tive for Xerox Corp. in Atlanta. 

Thomas I. Powell is a sales representa- 
tive for Nutribasics. He and his wife, Lisa, live 
in Montgomery. 

Joel Patrick McKenzie is a registered 
forester for the Scott Paper Co. His wife, Tina 
Stovall ’87, owns Tan & Tone in Carbon Hill. 

M. Jennifer Dumas is a membership and 
marketing coordinator for the Central Florida 
Chapter of the National Safety Council. She 
lives in Lake Mary, Fla. 

W. Bryan Pape is sales manager for Loui- 
siana Pure Shellfish. He lives in Mobile. 

David P. Bondi is director of operations 
for Mericom Systems. He and his wife, Katie 
Strange, live in Birmingham. 

Roger D. Wylie is a patent attorney for 
Jones and Askew in Atlanta. 

Rhonda Melton Holland teaches kin- 
dergarten at South Brookley Elementary. She 
lives with her husband, Michael, in Mobile. 

Lori K. Dann is sports editor for the 
Alexander City Outlook. She lives in Bir- 
mingham. 

Leslie Ann Hover teaches high school 
Spanish in the Mobile County Schools. She 
lives in Satsuma. 

James W. Semler is a sales engineer for 
GPM Equipment. He and his wife, Karen, live 
in Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Lt(jg). Benjamin L. Counter recently 
returned from a six-month deployment to the 
Western Pacific and Indian Ocean as part of 
the aircraft carrier USS Ranger battle group. 

Lt(jg). David E. Roberts recently returned 
with the aircraft carrier USS Ranger battle 
group after six months in the Western Pacific 
and Indian Ocean. 

Linda Bell recently received a special 
commendation from the Kennedy Center, 
American College Theater Festival’ for ‘her 
design and production of the festival's souve- 
nir program. She is marketing director for the 
Telfair Peet Theatre at Auburn. 


fashion merchandising, while her sister, Cindy, finished in pharmacy. 
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Keflyn X. Reed has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mobile Bay Area chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa education fraternity and keeper 
of records for the Southern province of Kappa 
Alpha Psi. He teaches English at Bishop State 
Community College in Mobile. 

MARRIED: Allison Williams to Tim S. 
Meta on June 27, 1992. She is a production 
underwriter for Aetna Life and Casualty In- 
surance in Birmingham. 

Mary Jane Foster ‘86 to James Wayne 
Ryerson on Oct. 17, 1992. They live in 
Lakewood, NJ. 

BORN: A son, Robert Paul, Jr., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Paul Dyer (Katherine Eliza- 
beth Marshall '86) of Pelham on Aug. 11, 
1992. 

A daughter, Hannah Marie, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rand William Ressler (Cara Sherrill Hicks 
87) of Auburn on Dec. 10, 1992. 

A daughter, Emilie Kathleen, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jeff Norris (Kathy Bailey ’90) of Char- 
lotte, N.C., on April 19, 1992. Jeff is a deacon 
in their church and Kathy is a nurse. 


y] 89 John Michael Monte is an opera- 

tions manager for Westinghouse, 
where his wife, Paula McGregor, also works 
as a project engineer. They live in Martinez, 
Ga. 

Ivan C. (Nick) Camp, IV is director of 
operations for the Wellness International 
Network, where his wife, Shannon Marks 
‘91, works also as director of communica- 
tions. They live in Irving, Tex. 

M. Craig Hall is an attorney with Smith 
Currie & Hancock in Atlanta. 

Allison St. John Fortune is a project 
manager for United Family Life in Atlanta. 
She and her husband, Bryan, live in Tyrone, 
Ga. 

C. Aubrey Carson is an intern architect 
for Neenan in Fort Collins, Colo. 

Warren Luenberg Finch, Jr. and Mary 
Kloser '91 are archivists for the Bush Presi- 
dential Materials Project in College Station, 
Ry 

Randy Lee Owens owns Design-A-Scape 
in Birmingham. 

Christopher W. Allee is a cost engineer 
for Stone & Webster Engineering at the 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville, 
where he lives with his wife, Dana L. Wil- 
son. She is a credit analyst for Southtrust 
Bank. 

LtGg). Ronald James Duffie is a Naval 
pilot flying the P-3C Orion. He and his wife, 
Dawn Chapman "90, live in Brunswick, Me. 
She is an artist. 

Stephanie N. Montgomery works for 
the vice president of finance at UAB. 

Michael L. Spain is a unit supply special- 
ist for the Army stationed in Fort Drum, N.Y. 

Kathy Crandall Dunn works for a pri- 
vate medical practitioner in Birmingham. She 
lives with her husband, Patrick. 

Kenny B. Hawsey is a tax consultant for 
Price Waterhouse in Houston, where he lives 
with his wife, Kelli Frost '90, a tax assistant 
at Price Waterhouse. 

Thomas Williamson Watson is an esti- 
mator and project manager for Batts Con- 
struction in Indianapolis, Ind. He lives in 
Noblesville, Ind. 

Timothy D. Taylor is a systems analyst 
for Blue Cross Blue Shield of Florida. He lives 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 

1/Lt. Judith M. Faulkner recently partici- 
pated in combat service support training at 
Camp Fugi, Japan. She is assigned with the 
9th Motor Transport Battalion in Okinawa, 
Japan. 

MARRIED: Rebecca Jeanne Johnson 
to William Henry Brown on Nov. 21, 1992. 
They live in Opelika. 

Linda Lee (Bee) Beasley to John Wesley 
McCollum, Jr. 93 on Mar. 20. She is an 
assistant director with AU’s Office of Alumni 
Affairs. They live in Auburn. 

Denise Renee Orr to William Brett 
Bottcher on Oct. 3, 1992. They live in 
Beaumont, Tex. 


9 90 Karen Kefalas Singleton is a man- 
ager for Balcor Property and lives in 
Greenville, $.C., with her husband, Alan. 

Christian D. Brown is a merchandising 
representative for the Olin Corp. He lives in 
Birmingham. 

Dane Weatherly Travis teaches in 
DeKalb County, Ga. She and her husband, 
Blake, live in Covington, Ga. 

Shannon C. Manley teaches in the Mo- 
bile County Public Schools. 

P. Denise Bannister is executive direc- 
tor at the Sylvan Learning Center in Hoover 
and lives in Birmingham. 

Wendy E. Morin is an accounting super- 
visor with State Farm. She lives in Birming- 
ham. 

Harriett G. Wilson is a medical tech- 
nologist at Baptist Medical Center in Mont- 
gomery. She lives in Samson. 

Ginger E. Florey is a customer account 
specialist for NationsCredit in Atlanta. She 
lives in Norcross, Ga. 

2/Lt. John LeRoy Steele, Il is an EC-130 
navigator based at Keesler AFB, Miss. 

Lt(jg). Chris M. Cook is a Naval flight 
officer with Air Antisubmarine Squadron 41 
based at North Island NAS in San Diego, Calif. 

Glenn Marlin Grove is a sales represen- 
tative for Zimmer-Wesson in Mobile, where 
he lives with his wife, Karen Satterfield, a 
sales representative for Danka Industries. 

Daniel J. Klimchak is a communications 
engineer at Gunter AFB in Montgomery. 

Audra L. Urbanski is a floral and interior 
design consultant for Brooks & Collier in 
Huntsville. 

Jeffery M. Culpepper is a computer sys- 
tems administrator for Golden Age Proper- 
ties. He lives in Warner Robbins, Ga. 

Christopher Hugh Wilson is an electri- 
cal engineer with Boeing. His wife, Jennifer 
Harrelson ’87, isa speech-language patholo- 
gist for Pro-Rehab. 

Amanda G. Jones is director of govern- 
mental relations for the Alabama Nursing 
Home Association in Montgomery. 

Jeffrey M. Dungan is an architect with 


the Garrison/Barrett Group, Inc. in Birming- 
ham. 

Julie M. Reach is a production manager 
for the Media Design Group and lives in 
Tampa, Fla. 

Sherri N. Joullian is a financial services 
representative for Bank of America in Hono- 
lulu, Hi. 

Lt(jg). Gordon LeRoy Ryerson is a pro- 
pulsion assistant for the Navy on the USS 
Gunston Hall. He lives in Virginia Beach, Va. 

Scott E. Duckworth is an assistant project 
manager for Brasfield & Gorrie. He lives in 
Nashville. 

Thomas Michael Rogers is a credit man- 
ager for Norwest Financial of Alabama in 
Mobile. 

Roger A. Chambless works for Retire- 
ment Systems of Alabama as a landscape 
maintenance supervisor in Montgomery. 

Deborah Ruy] Magill is a personnel su- 
pervisor for Olsten Staffing Service and lives 
in Clinton, Tenn. 

Kimberly G. Walters is a sales manager 
at Central Bank of the South. She lives in 
Mobile. 

Ens. Michael A. Parker has recently 
graduated from the Aviation Officer Candi- 
date School. 

Marine Pfc. Thomas E. Herp has recently 
completed the School of Infantry. 

Ens. David D. Kindley, a student Naval 
aviator, has recently completed aircraft car- 
rier flight qualifications while with Training 
Squadron 19 at Meridian NAS, Miss. 


MARRIED: Julie Anne Cassidy ‘89 to 
Michael S. Welsh on Mar. 20. He has 
graduated from the Duke University law 
school and works for the Atlanta-based law 
firm Branch, Pike, Ganz & O'Callaghan. Julie 
works for Triangle Biomedical Sciences. They 
live in Decatur, Ga. 

Sharon Elizabeth Owens to Douglas 
Wayne Persons on Feb. 6. They live in Minot, 
N.D. 
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IT’S A SMALL WORLD—The desert may be a strange place for an Auburn reunion, but alumni 
of the plains have a way of getting around. Fate brought together these two Auburnites who 
ended up working for the same company, Petrokemya, in Saudi Arabia. Left is Floyd Williamson 
‘57, engineering manager, and right is Bill Lancaster ’58, construction manager. 


>) 9 i Danna Fowler Pope is a pharma- 
cist at Wal-Mart and lives in Bries 
Creek, N.C., with her husband, James Jay. 

R. Dewey McCarley is a process engi- 
neer for Dixie Yarns and lives in Hickory, 
NG. 

Michelle Creel is a staff accountant for 
Miller, Dasinger & Hussey in Ozark. 

Shannon L. White is a sales assistant for 
Georgia Bankers Bank in Atlanta. She lives in 
Smyrna, Ga. 

Diane M. Moore is a special event coor- 
dinator for the March of Dimes in Orlando, 
Fla. 

Amy L. Scruggs teaches at Montclair El- 
ementary in Pensacola, Fla. 

Kelli D. King is a community director for 
the March of Dimes in Columbus, Ga. 

Russell P. Hodge is a CPA for Burton, 
Canaday, Moore & Carr in Hoover. He lives 
in Mount Olive. 

Stuart Matthew Evans is an assistant 
manager for Enterprise Leasing Co. in Hunts- 
ville and lives in Brownsboro. 

Donald Glenn Griffin is a tax accoun- 
tant for EBSCO Industries in Birmingham. 

Michael Kevin Jaquess is an adjustor for 
Southtrust in Birmingham. 

Nancy Lynn Smith teaches in Lee County. 

John W. Hardin is a GTA in electrical 
engineering at Auburn. He lives in Montgom- 
ery with his wife, Tanya Mitchell, a speech 
pathologist at Montgomery Rehabilitation 
Hospital. 

Wesley A. Bass is an engineer for the 
Pioneer Electric Coop in Greenville and lives 
in Andalusia. 

Beth Baralt Cory is in international bank- 
ing with First Alabama Bank in Birmingham, 
where she lives with her ltasband, L. Bruce 
Cory. He is a designer for Planscape. 

Deana Foshee Keahey is a pharmacist at 
Harco Drug in Montgomery. She and her 
husband, Randy, live in Alexander City. 

John P. Moss, Jr. is a quality control 
manager for Rock-Tenn in Norcross, Ga. He 
lives in Roswell, Ga. 

Terry W. Phillips is an adjutant for the 
Air Force. His wife, Libby Beatty, is a nurse 
at Mercy Hospital. They live in Merced, Calif. 

Jodie S. Custard is a research assistant for 
the Drug Research and Analysis Corp. in 
Montgomery. She lives in Pike Road. 

William C. Mount is an assistant 
trainmaster for the Norfolk Southern Corp. in 
Greenville, S.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Debbie. 

Stephanie Claybourne Walters is a sys- 
tem analyst for the Colsa Corp. in Huntsville. 
She and her husband, Robert, live in Harvest. 

Staci Michelle Littlejohn is coordinator 


of child services at Birmingham Health Care 
for the Homeless. 

Arthur Howard Call is an industrial en- 
gineer for P.H. Glatfelter in Pisgah Forest, 
N.C. He lives in Etowah, N.C. 

Darren W. Minarik is a program instruc- 
tor for the Close Up Foundation in Alexan- 
dria, Va. He lives in Washington, D.C. 

Lisa Warren DeGrange teaches at 
Fairview Elementary in Columbus, Miss. 

Timothy Doyle Pollard is a sales repre- 
sentative for Hendrix & Dail, Inc., in 
Greenville, N.C. 

Scarlett Poole Qualls is a graphics coor- 
dinator for AVEX Electronics, Inc. in Hunts- 
ville. She lives in Madison with her husband, 
Steven. 

Michael Chadwick Hathorne is a sales 
representative for Cellular One and lives in 
Alabaster. 

William Gray Absher is a maintenance 
scheduler for Delta Air Lines and lives in 
Dunwoody, Ga. 

Michael T. Bouchet is a junior associate 
for Milliken and Co. and lives in Auburn. 

Ens. Douglas A. Jordan has recently 
graduated from the Submarine Officer Basic 
Course. 

Candace Holtcamp Welch is assistant 
to the complex manager of Cargill, Inc., in the 
human resources department. She and her 
husband, Michael D. Welch ‘92, live in 
Albany, Ga. He is a sales representative for 
Welch Bank Supplies. 

Marcie C. Smith has been promoted to 
controller at Auburn. 

Leigh Hubbard Ford recently received 
the 1993 Longtime Service Award during 
National Volunteer Week for her service to 
Project Uplift. She and her husband, Hayden 
Thomas Ford, II 86, live in Auburn, where 
he is a health and human performance in- 
structor. 


’"Q2 Christa M. Turner is sports editor 

for the Lafayette Messenger in 
Lafayette, Ga. 

Richard J. Reynolds is.a sales represen- 
tative for Liberty Carpet. He lives in Brandon, 
Fla. 

James D. Fuller is a staff accountant for 
Jackson Thornton & Co. in Dothan. 

Melissa D. Merryman is a designer and 
salesperson for Crawford, Inc. in Birming- 
ham. 


Kevin W. Morris is branch administrator 
for SouthTrust Bank of Alabama. He lives in 
Wilsonville. 

Albert E. Bonds is a safety consultant and 


ee 


salesperson for Beck First Aid and Industrial 
Supply. He lives in Chelsea. 

Kevin L. Giles is a counselor for Three 
Springs, Inc. He lives in Hoover. 

Karen Emerson Albritton is an electri- 
cal engineer for Dynamic Analysis in Hunts- 
ville. 

Jennie Mosely is an interior designer for 
Sprintz Furniture in Nashville. 

Heather A. Hill is a civil engineer for the 
Alabama Department of Environmental Man- 
agement in Montgomery. 

William Scott Albritton is an engineer 
for AMTEC Corp. in Huntsville. 

Virginia M. Lee is vice president of inter- 
nal operations for Lee Associates of Auburn. 

Bridget V. Boddie teaches first grade in 
Russell County. She lives in Phenix City. 

Russell F. Stewart is a sales representa- 
tive for Black and Decker in Apopka, Fla. 

Sherri S. Jeffcoat is an interior designer 
for the architectural firm of Watson, Watson 
and Rutland in Montgomery. 

Christi L. Wright is a counselor for the 
Carmel Community Living Corp. in Boulder, 
Colo. 

Sandra L. Padgett is a project control 
technician for the OHM Corp. She lives in 
Norcross, Ga. 

Karla K. Peavy is a quality control super- 
visor for Oneita Industries in Fayette. 

Jamie D. Atkinson is manager of Lacey’s 
Spring Construction Co. 

Donna Paige McCown works in the 
training department of the U.S. Space and 
Rocket Center in Huntsville. She lives in 
Decatur. 

Robert Charles Adkison is a software 
engineer for GTE Government Systems. He 
lives in Montgomery. 

Mark C. Huffstetler is a manufacturing 
engineer for Okuma America. He lives in 
Clover, S.C. 

Stephen B. Smith is a mechanical engi- 
neer for Smith Seckman Reid, Inc. in Nash- 
ville. 

Jason Coker is an industrial engineer for 
Sam Blount Co. in Birmingham. 

Laurie M. Hunt is assistant department 
manager for Parisian in Savannah, Ga. 

Jeffrey R. Trotman is a computer pro- 
grammer for ALFA in Montgomery. 

Amy B. Cabler is a pharmacist at Harco in 
Hoover. 

Jennifer N. Hickey is a family child care 
consultant at the Child Care Resource Center 
in Opelika. She lives in Auburn. 

Michelle Beaty is a teller at Auburn Na- 
tional Bank. 

Ellen K. Johnson is a programmer ana- 
lyst for American Business Products, Inc. She 
lives in Smyrna, Ga. 

Jennifer L. Marden is a guest researcher 
at Emory University. She lives in Decatur, Ga. 

Christopher W. Johnson is district man- 
ager of Environmental Remediation Services. 
He lives in Spanish Fort. 

J. Lee Edmonds is a design engineer for 
Edmonds/CHN in Birmingham. 

Gabriel M. Navarro is a sales representa- 
tive for Eastman Kodak Co. He lives in 
Gretna, La. 

Tracie A. Kirkland is office manager for 
Silver Eagle Limited. She lives in Phenix City. 

Elizabeth J. Blake is an account execu- 
tive for Surf-Air. She lives in Lawrenceville, 
Ga. 

Jonathan G. Eggena is a merchandising 
representative for Olin Chemicals in Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

Wendy Oliver Joiner teaches third grade 
at Dougherty County School in Albany, Ga. 
Her husband, Joe Joiner, is an electrical 
engineer for R&L Engineering. They live in 
Leesburg, Ga. 

David Terrell Sawyer works for the ac- 
counting firm of Dudley, Ruland and Chateau 
in Mobile. 

Kevin W. Kennoy is a civil engineer for 
Kennoy Engineers, Inc. in Lexington, Ky. 

Christopher S. Golson is a pharmacist at 
Big B Drugs. He lives with his wife, April, in 
Montgomery. 


A PRESIDENTIAL TASK—David E. Alsobrook ’68 (Ph.D. ’83), center, has been assigned as the 
senior archivist to the Bush Presidential Materials Project in College Station, Texas. Shown in 
front of the White House before assuming their new duties are Alsobrook and his fellow 
archivists, Warren Finch ’89 (M.A.) and Mary Kloser Finch 91 (M.A.). 


Yolanda Anderson Cofield works at 
WestPoint Pepperell. She and her husband, 
Jerry, live in Valley. 

Amy L. Marks is a quality control analyst 
for the Cambridge Biotech Corp. She lives in 
Falls Church, Va. 

Michele Lee Fichtner is an account ex- 
ecutive for Triangle Pointer magazine in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

2/Lt. Michael J. Jernigan recently gradu- 
ated from the Combat Engineer Officer Course 
at the Marine Corps Engineer School at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C. 

Stefanie Renee Sigler was promoted 
recently to distribution engineer for Vanity 
Fair Mills. She lives in Monroeville. 

Petty Officer 2nd Class Brian L. Sanner 
recently deployed aboard the amphibious 
assault ship USS Wasp, homeported in Nor- 
folk, Va., to the Persian Gulf for six months. 

Kara Jacobs is an assistant account ex- 
ecutive with Reid O’Donahue and Associ- 
ates, Advertising and Public Relations, in Mont- 
gomery. 

Ens. Troy R. Tobler recently completed 
the Basic Surface Warfare Officer’s Course at 
the Navy’s Officer School in San Diego. 

MARRIED: Michelle Bradley to Robert 
Craig Newbold °91 on May 30, 1992. She is 
an engineer for Northern Telecom and he is 
an engineer for Scientific Research. They live 
in Dallas, Ga. 

Tamatha Renee Newman to Timothy 
Heath Senn on Dec. 5, 1992. He works for 
East Alabama Medical Center. They live in 
Opelika. 

Holly Anne Thrash to Richard Patrick 
Jones on Sept. 18, 1992. They live in Auburn. 

Erin Melissa Mann to Michael Wade 
Hunnicutt 89 on March 6. She works for 
Colorburst and he works for Pharr Engineer- 
ing Co. They live in Atlanta. 

Shelley Alise Boothe to Phillip Paul 
Sumner on Dec. 19, 1992. She teaches eighth 
grade at Opelika Middle School. They live in 
Opelika. 


y Scott C. Lloyd is a clerk in the 
94 DeKalb County District Attorney’s 
office in Fort Payne. He lives in Rainsville. 

Lisa M. Adams is a salesperson for 
Motorola. She lives in Tucker, Ga. 

Greg Antony is a production team leader 
for Hydro Aluminum Bohn. He lives in Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Jay T. Kiger is vice president of R. Jay 
Michael, Inc. in Powder Springs, Ga. 

Lara D. Harris is an administrative staff 
assistant for the Virginia Department of Edu- 
cation. She lives in Richmond, Va. 


Scott P. Childress is a systems engineer 
for the Instrument Control Service in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Thomas G. Wilson is a landscape man- 
ager for Idlehozer Country Club in Macon, 
Ga. 

James K. Lyons is an engineer and ana- 
lyst for Southern Co. Services. He lives in 
Roswell, Ga. 

William L. Blocksome is a leasing agent 
for Habitat Condominium in Auburn. 

Ann M. Conner is a staff accountant for 
Weinberg & Co. She lives in Coral Springs, 
Fla. 

Ellen A. Zigmont is a pharmacist for Wal- 
Mart. She lives in Auburn, . = 

Elizabeth S. Osborne is an internal audi- 
tor for First National Bank in Opelika. She 
lives in Lanett. 

Amy M. Burch is an assistant department 
manager for Parisian. She lives in Auburn. 

William B. Jeffries is a health physics 
technician II for Southern Nuclear Operating 
Co. He lives in Dothan. 

Claire E. Watson works for Weil Broth- 
ers Cotton in Montgomery. 

Mitchell W. Alverson, Jr. is a research 
assistant at UAB. He lives in Pell City. 

Joel C. Weed is a software analyst for the 
Intergraph Corp. He lives in Huntsville. 

Air Force 2/Lt. Mark S. Laudenslager 
lives in Anniston. 

Steven Anthony Hunt is a loan proces- 
sor for First United Mortgage in Birmingham. 

William J. Dorsten is vice president and 
sales manager for James William Enterprises, 
Inc. in Brentwood, Tenn. 

David G. Scott is a staff accountant for the 
firm of Lehmann, Ulman & Barclay in 
Greenville. 

Joey S. Lee is a sales person for Piping and 
Equipment Corp. He lives in Trinity. 

Stephen B. Kirkland is a field engineer 
for Louch Construction. He lives in Head- 
land. 

Jaime R. Weekley is a kitchen and bath 
designer for Brewer Cabinets. She lives in 
Cullman. 

Randal C. Trussell is a medical technolo- 
gist for St. Vincent’s Hospital. He lives in Pell 
City. 

Lisa M. Brooks is a pharmacist for Harco 
Drug. She lives in Birmingham. 

Katherine E. Thaxton is a management 
trainee for The Atlanta Athletic Club. She 
lives in Dunwoody, Ga. 

Susan S. Roth is a graduate research 
assistant in the computer science department 
at Auburn. 

Glen L. Matlock is a project engineer for 
Mead. He lives in Smiths. 

Allyson D. Smith is a designer and furni- 


ture salesperson for Harbin’s, Inc. She lives in 
Prattville. 

Asim I. Siddique is a claims representa- 
tive for the Social Security Administration in 
Montgomery. 


In Memoriam 


Compiled by Vicki Perry ’93 


James David Williford '16 of Clearwater, 
Fla., has been deceased since May 21, 1992, 
according to recent information. 

Robert C. Pace °25 of Anniston is de- 
ceased according to recent information. He 
had retired from Alabama Power after 39 
years. He is survived by his daughter, Bettie; 
son, Robert, Jr.; sister, Julia; and two grand- 
children. 

Grace Gardner Arnquist °26 of 
Claremont, Calif., is deceased according to 
recent information. Survivors include her 
daughters, Ann and Carolyn; son, Clifford; 
and three grandchildren. 

Leon B. Martin °27 of Enterprise is de- 
ceased according to recent information. 

Eunice Stinnett Collins '28 of Tuscaloosa 
died Feb. 20. Survivors include her daughter, 
Elizabeth, and sons, Kent Collins 52 and Don 
Collins ’63. 

John W. Powers, Jr. ‘28 is deceased 
according to recent information. Survivors 
include his son, Bill. 

Henry A. Bess ’28 of Honolulu, Hi., died 
Oct. 15, 1992. He had been professor emeri- 
tus at the University of Hawaii since 1948 and 
chairman of the Department of Entomology 
and was an international research leader in 
biological control and insect population dy- 
namics. He had received a National Science 
Foundation Grant for research in Taiwan and 
Fulbright Scholarships for research in Sri Lanka 
and Kenya. He was also listed in such publi- 
cations as Who’s Who in America, Leaders of 


the binalish Speaking Wordldnandu The. Na... 


tional Register of Prominent Americans. He 
is survived by his wife, Ina Ozeal; sons, David 
and Stephen; sister, Melinda; and three grand- 
children. 

Fred H. Buckelew ‘29 of Anniston is 
deceased according to recent information. 

George W. Dobbs, Jr. °29 of Thomson, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Hulin H. Webb °30 of Phenix City died 
Jan. 6. He retired from the Army as a lieuten- 
ant colonel in 1970. He is survived by his 
wife, Violet; son, Compton; stepson, James; 
daughter, Beth; and seven grandchildren. 

Luther H. Davis °30 of Largo, Fla., has 
been deceased since June 27, 1992, according 
to recent information. Survivors include his 
wife, Clio. 

Joseph M. Henderson '30 of Lafayette is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, May. 

Wyoline H. Hall ’30 of Opelika died Feb. 
13. She was retired from the Opelika School 
System. She is survived by her son, Hines, IIT; ~ 
stepson, Bolling; two grandchildren; and four 
step-grandchildren. 

Dewey Mason Turney °30 of Auburn 
died March 17. He taught at Walnut Grove 
High and was involved with the Soil Conser- 
vation Service in Selma and the Vocational 
Educational Program in New Brockton. He 
was also an associate professor of animal 
science at AU before retiring in 1972. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary, and daughters, 
Betty and Jean. 

Thomas A. Ventress, Jr. '32 of Heflin is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He was a retired county farm agent. Survivors 
include his wife, Ruby; son, Tom, III; daugh- 
ter, Ann; sisters, Mabel, Mildred, and Eliza- 
beth; and four grandchildren. 

Hoyt B. Hamilton °32 of Pell City is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He was a retired probate judge in St. Clair 
County. Survivors include his wife and grand- 
sons, Steve and Chris. 
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Emma Thomas King °34 of Pompano 
Beach, Fla., is deceased according to recent 
information. 

Harold P. Duncan °35 of Milledgeville, 
Ga., died Sept. 22, 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Louise. 

James C. Whatley °36 of Auburn died 
Feb. 15, 1993. He was part owner of Quality 
Laundry and Dry Cleaners, Inc. Survivors 
include his sons, Jim Whatley, Jr. 63, John F. 
Whatley ’65, and Bill H. Whatley ’74; sister, 
Louise W. Taber ’32; and four grandchildren. 

Sylvan D. Culver ’36, DVM, of Dadeville 
died April 1. He worked for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 30 years as district 
supervisor for animal disease control. He is 
survived by his wife, Lucile Cory Culver ’56; 
daughters, Gene C. Beck ’62 and Faye C. 
Thurston 64; brothers, T.C. Culver *40, J.R. 
Culver ’43, G.R. Culver, and H.R. Culver; four 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 

Frank Joseph Sindelar ’36 of Pensacola, 
Fla., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Harold U. Dark °37 of Alexander City 
died Dec. 24, 1992. He had been a general 
practitioner since 1946. He is survived by his 
wife, Kitty; son, John Dark ’68; daughters, 
Karen Kennedy ’65 and Marilyn Blanks ’72; 
and eight grandchildren. 

Raymond E. Kierstead '38 of Lakewood, 
N.J., died Dec. 2, 1992, according to recent 
information. ; 

Frank O. Granger °39 of Bainbridge, 
Ohio, is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. He had been a pharmacist for 27 
years. He is survived by his wife, Loraine; 
daughter, Sue; and two grandchildren. 

Harold B. Title 39, DVM, of New Or- 
leans is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. He practiced at the Crescent Animal 
Clinic. Survivors include his wife, Beulah. 

William C. Lumpkin, Jr.’40 of Wedowee 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Kathryn. 

Griffin Tatum, II °40 of Euless, Tex., 
died Mar. 15. He is survived by his daughter, 


Lynne: son,James; hwo sisters; and four grand- 


children. 

James R. Massengale ’40 of Greensboro 
died Mar. 2. Survivors include his wife, Doris. 

Catherine Scott ’41 of Ardmore, Tenn., 
has been deceased since June 16, 1991, ac- 
cording to recent information. Survivors in- 
clude her son, Carter. 

George B. Clarke, Jr. 41 of Point Clear 
died Mar. 10. Survivors include his wife, Ann. 

Willie Mae Carmack Stough ‘41 of 
Decatur, Ga., is deceased according to recent 
information. 

John Thomason Alley °41 of Auburn 
died Mar. 3. He owned the Alley Mercantile 
Co. in Tuskegee. He is survived by his wife, 
Lavinia; son, John; daughters, Dixie, Lavinia, 
and Susan; mother, Alice; 11 grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild.. 

Tol Henderson Hollis °41 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, Fannie; sons, 
Ronald G. Hollis 62, Gary P. Hollis °73, and 
Tol, Jr.; daughter, Alice; and sister, Loree. 

William B. Calhoun °43 of Orlando is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his son, William. 

Allan B. Cowart °43 of Shalimar, Fla., 
died Mar. 6. 

John S. Bridges, Jr. 43 of Lake Jackson, 
Tex., died Jan. 22. He was a retired engineer 
for Dow, having served 40 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Virginia; daughter, Emily; 
son, John S., Ill; brother, Hugh; five grand- 
children; and one great-grandchild. 

James Williams Dobbs *43 of Enterprise 
has been deceased since February 1991 ac- 
cording to recent information. He retired as 


_ owner of Dobbs Eye Clinic. Survivors include 


his wife, Jeneva; daughter, Teresa; son, Gary 
Dale Dobbs ’69; four grandchildren; broth- 
ers, Morris, Jack, and Lee; and sister, Martha. 
Homer D. Garner °44 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Catherine. 
Howard E. Withers ’44 of Birmingham is 


deceased according to recent information. 
He was retired as vice president of coke and 
coal products for Alabama By-Products. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth, and daugh- 
ters, Susan and Laura. 

Albert Edward Choate °46 of Pulaski, 
Tenn., died Nov. 9, 1992. 

William S. Crew, Jr. '46 of Jasper died 
Apr. 2, 1992. Survivors include his wife, 
Marion. 

James L. Pharr °47 of Ocala, Fla., is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Jack Jones Pease, Jr. 47 of Columbus, 
Ga., died Oct. 10, 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Hattie. 

Leo Bruce Lawler °47 of New Market is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Rebecca Vice Miller 48 of Columbus, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include her son, Robert F. 
Miller ’64. 

Robert Milton Miller '48 of Columbus, 
Ga., died Feb. 4. He was retired from the 
Army as a colonel after serving 32 years and 
owned Machine Bookkeeping Service. Sur- 
vivors include his son, Robert F. Miller 64. 

Kenneth K. Bateman °48 of Port Saint 
Joe, Fla., is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife, 
Mauline. 

James B. Strickland °49 of Gainesville, 
Fla., died Nov. 25, 1991. After retiring from 
the Florida State Department of Agriculture, 
he worked for Florida Farm Bureau in com- 
modity marketing until 1986. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Loree; daughters, Faye and 
Anne; sons, Jacky and Thomas; brothers, Earl 
and Glen; sisters, Clara and Laura; and a 
number of grandchildren. 

Fred J. Dickson ‘49 of Decatur, Ga., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He was a fisheries biologist for the Georgia 
Game and Fish Commission and worked for 
the Army Corps of Engineers until retiring in 
1981. He is survived by his wife, Bettie 
Blackwell Dickson ’49; son, James; and sis- 
ters, Ouida, Lena, Ola Mae, and Sally. 

A. Harper Johnson °49 of Montgomery 
died March 27. 

Carl F. Bretzman, Jr. '49 of Axis died 
Feb. 10. 

Helen Brown Koplon ‘49 of Opelika 
died Feb. 21. Survivors include her brother, 
Sidney. 

Herman I. Keeton ‘49 of Holly Pond is 
deceased. Survivors include his wife. 

George T. Allen 49, DVM, of Jackson, 
Ga., died Feb. 18. Survivors include his wife, 
Peggy. 

Arnold C. Burke 50 of Charleston, W. 
Va., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Louise. 

Robert A. Black 50 of Chamblee, Ga., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Peggy. 

Steve W. Hixon, Jr. ‘50 of Millbrook is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth Liddell 
Hixon °50; son, Steve, III; daughter, Laura; 
and two grandchildren. 

Charles A. Barnett '50 of Rogersville is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Gladys. 

Leo Kimble Calhoun ‘50 of Hillsboro 
died Feb. 26. Survivors include his wife, Sara; 
son, Alan Calhoun '81; brothers, John and 
Douglas; sisters, Lenora and Lee; and three 
grandchildren. 

H. Peter Reed '51 of Birmingham is de- 
ceased according to recent information. 

James D. Holley ’51 of Marianna, Fla., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Frances. 

Wavel Foster Couch 51 of Imlay City, 
Mich., is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. 

William Clarence Petty, Jr. ‘51 of Bir- 
mingham died Sept. 24, 1992. Survivors in- 
clude his sons, William, Roy, Michael, and 
Douglas; and daughter, Carol. 

Felix Weaver Wood, Jr. 52 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 


Dudley Branam Powell ‘52 of | 


Burlington, N.C., is deceased according to 
recent information. Survivors include his 
wife. 

Morris T. Jones ’52 of Vestavia Hills died 
Dec. 31, 1992. He owned West End Drug Co. 
Survivors include his wife, Bettye; sons, Rich- 
ard D. Jones ’82 and Christopher; and daugh- 
ter, Deborah. 

Rebecca Reaves Lawson ’52 of Auburn 
died Feb. 25. She was a former school teacher. 
Survivors include her son, Benjamin Lawson 
‘53; daughters, Martha Lawson 47 and Re- 
becca Newman ’56; brother, Ferrell; sisters, 
Anne and Elizabeth; and six grandchildren. 

Hubbard Armstrong Tynes '54 of West 
Point, Ga., died Oct. 17, 1992. He was a 
mechanical engineer for West Point Foundry 
and Machine Co. Survivors include his wife, 
Allene; son, Thomas Hubbard Tynes ’83; 
daughters, Lynn Tynes Nickoley ’86 and Nancy 
Tynes Peterman ’88; and sisters, Leanne Tynes 
Plaxco '46 and Faye. 

William D. Scruggs '54 of Mechanicsville, 
Va., died Nov. 4, 1991. Survivors include his 
sons, W.D., Jr. and T.B. Scruggs ’85; and 
daughter, Perry. 

Harriett Springer Passailaigue ‘55 of 
Columbus, Ga., died Dec. 15, 1992. She is 
survived by her husband, Jack Passailaigue 
‘56; daughters, Martha, Mari, Dee Dee, and 
Laura D. Porter ’81; mother, Mini; and three 
grandchildren. 

George B. Mumma 55 of Denver died in 
November 1992. Survivors include his wife, 
Sue. 

Harold D. Boyd ‘56 of Memphis died Jan. 
2. He was a retired industrial engineer for the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Survivors include his 
wife, Shirley; daughter, Elizabeth; son, Gre- 
gory; sister, Dorothy; and two grandchildren. 

Maxie B. Miller 57 of Nichols, S.C., is 
deceased according to recent information. 

William J. Culver °57 of Prattville has 
been deceased since Mar. 2 according to 
recent information. 

Charles T. Reynolds, II °57 of Pitts- 
burgh died May. 20, 1992. He is survived by 
his wife, Nancy; daughter, Sandra; and son, 
Kenneth. 

Mary Conner Jones ‘58 of Huntsville 
died Jan. 16. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert Mallory Jones °59. 

Donald S. Thomas °58 of Anniston died 
Nov. 1, 1992. 

Samuel L. Waldrop ‘59 of Sylacauga died 
Jan. 29. He is survived by his wife, Wilma 
Sims Waldrop 59; daughters, Sandra McInnes 
‘68 and Jackie; sister, Hazel; and two grand- 
children. 

Mary Alexander Patton ’59 of Alpharetta, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Eddie O. Bacon ‘60 of Warner Robins, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Annizu. 

Luther Beebe Ray, II 60 of Woodbridge, 
Va., died Mar. 5. He retired as an Army 
colonel after 28 years of service and was 
secretary and director of the National Asso- 
ciation for Uniformed Services at the time of 
his death. He is survived by his wife, Patsy; 
daughter, Betsy; and son, L. Beebe, IV. 

James R. Deason '61 of Birmingham died 
Aug. 1, 1992. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty. 

A. Douglas Wasson ‘61 of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., died Feb. 14. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mary Peacock Wasson °54. 

Jerry E. Anderson ‘62 of Prattville died in 
February. He was president of AmSouth 
Bank of Prattville. He is survived by his wife, 
Jeanne; sons, Kyle Anderson ’86 and Todd; 
and mother, Katharine. 

Charles Jerry Anderson '63 of Roswell, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He was a salesman for Douglas and 
Lamosan. Survivors include his wife, Kathy. 

Ralph Monroe Savage ‘64 of Phenix City 
died Jan. 29. He was a minister, educator, 
communication specialist, and the founding 
president of Chattahoochee Valley Commu- 
nity College. Survivors include his wife, 


Cheryl; son, David Savage ’89; daughters, 
Amy, Donna, Margaret, and Gina; stepson, 
Chris; and stepdaughter, Leigh Ann. 

Mary Pinke Stewart 64, DVM, of 
Gadsden is deceased according to recent 
information. She owned Animal Hospital of 
Rainbow Drive. Survivors include her daugh- 
ters, Donna Mary Stewart ’88 and Lorna; and 
son, Brent. 

Jusin Duke Franklin, Jr. 66 of Gadsden 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his father, Jusin, and mother, 
Gladyss. 

Linda Walker Smith °68 of Marietta, Ga., 
has been deceased since June 1992 according 
to recent information. 

Garland H. Duncan, Ill 69 of Tequesta, 
Fla., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

O. Wendell Daniel '69 of Wedowee died 
Mar. 25, 1992. Survivors include his wife. 

James R. Hammond ‘70, DVM, of 
Peachtree City, Ga., died Feb. 12. Survivors 
include his mother, Dorothy Louise; sisters, 
Betty, Patsy, and Kay; and brothers, Barry 
Hammond °58 and Vaxter. 

Sidney C. Green, Jr. ‘71 of Columbus, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Dominique. 

Elmer Logan 771 of Gulf Breeze, Fla., 
died Dec. 2, 1991. He owned Fireman Ter- 
mite and Pest Control. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary Edna. : 

Rex Douglas (Doug) Nickerson ’71 of 
Millbrook died Sept. 29, 1992. Survivors 
include his wife, Patsy Coker Nickerson *72. 

Robert Edward Berger 771 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He was retired from the Air Force. 
Survivors include his brothers, John, Jim, and 
Lee; and sister, Sue. 

Emilie Anne Grose °79 of Columbus, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Paul Wright Edwards ’80 of Opelika 
died Jan. 8. Survivors include his wife, Teresa; 
son, Mark A. Edwards '86; daughter, Christi; 
mother, Hattie; brothers, Earl, Robert, Wil 
liams, H. Ray, and Elbert. 

Ashish Mohanlal Patel ’86 of Bombay, 
India, died Mar. 13. Survivors include his 
wife, Jayaban; mother, Kusumben; and fa- 
ther, Mohanbhai. 

Jeffrey Warren Parker ‘87 of Winter 
Haven, Fla., died Mar. 14. Survivors include 


‘his father, G. Warren Parker '67; mother, 


Logana; and brother, Marc. 

Flora Katherine Weeks '88 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include her father, Jerry; 
mother, Edna; grandfather, Luther; and grand- 
parents, Stanley and Flora. 

Daniel Joseph Knichel ‘89 of Jupiter, 
Fla., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 


Help Us Find Our 
Missing Alumni 


Help! The following is a list of alumni who 
have been reported as deceased to the Alumni 
Association. Our efforts to contact survivors 
have been unsuccessful. If you have any 
information about these alumni, please call 
Nelda Griffin at (205) 844-1166, or write her 
at the Auburn Alumni Center, 317 S. College 
St., Auburn University, AL 36849. 


Mitchell M. Benton, Jr. 51 
Annice R. Chancellor ’76 
Peter Blaise Douglass °51 
Ellis Douglas Hill °43 
Donna Gibson Jones 67 
Terril F. Kyzar ’41 

W. Carlton Mills 52 
Charles Dale Owens 82 
Pershing A. Pitts 50 

John Mitchelll Tinsley °59 
Roderick G. Underwood ’49 


Tiger Walk 


Tigers 2nd in SEC 
West, NCAA-Bound 


Coach Hal Baird’s Tigers finished 
strong in SEC Western Division play, 
coming within one strike of a chance to 
play for the division championship be- 
fore falling 13-10 to Mississippi State in 
extra innings. Auburn led the Bulldogs 
10-9 with two outs in the bottom of the 
ninth, but a two-strike RBI hit tied the 
game and gave State—which added three 
runs in the 10th for the win—new life. 
MSU went on to lose to Louisiana State in 
the final, giving the Bayou Bengals the 
western championship. 

Auburn finished the regular season 
with 39 wins and was 17-11 in confer- 
ence play, while finishing as the only 
team to win every SEC series of the 
season. The Tigers beat perennial na- 
tional title contenders Mississippi State 
and LSU two of three games on the road 
this season, marking LSU’s first home- 
series loss in three years. Baseball America 
ranked Auburn 18th in its final regular- 
season poll. 

Pitching was the Tigers’ strong point, 
and junior All-SEC pitcher John Powell 
was the ace, compiling a 14-5 record in 
regular season play and leading the con- 
ference in wins and strikeouts. Fresh- 
man Ryan Halla posted a 9-3 record, 
while Jason Johnson finished 9-5. Re- 
liever Scott Sullivan finished in the SEC’s 
top 10 in saves with five, and compiled a 
4-3 won-loss record. Overall, the Tiger 
pitching staff ranked fourth in the SEC in 
earned-run average (3.81) and second in 
opponent's batting average (.243). Au- 
burn was also one of only two SEC teams 
to have more than one pitcher ranked in 
the conference’s top 10 in wins. 

Following completion of the SEC 
Western and Eastern Division champi- 
onships, Auburn was one of six confer- 
ence teams receiving bids to the 48-team 
NCAA Tournament. The Tigers were 
tagged as the fourth seed in the Midwest 
Regional, hosted by Oklahoma State 
University in Stillwater, Okla. Eight re- 
gional winners from the NCAA Tourney 
field advanced to the College World Se- 
ries in Omaha, Neb., June 4-12. 


Sewell Study Center 


SetforImprovement | 


The study center at Sewell Hall, 
Auburn’s men’s athletic dormitory, will 
be remodeled to upgrade study facilities 
and add computer rooms, according to 
Dee Glueck, associate athletic director 
for facilities. 

Current study areas on the first and 
second floors of Sewell will be enhanced 
by the addition of study rooms designed 
for both individuals andsmall groups, as 
well as the installation of improved light- 
ing and expanded computer facilities. 
Plans also include the construction of 


CHEERLEADERS PICKED—Auburn’s new cheerleaders were announced after tryouts recently. 
They include, bottom row, from left, Leigh Anne Smith of Birmingham, Libby Halbrooks of 
Birmingham, Katie Loving of Brentwood, Tenn., Betsy Parker of Tallahassee, Fla., Katherine 
Matthews of Birmingham, Molly Myers of Birmingham, and Ceil Morris of Hartselle. Top row, 
from left, are Hunter Finch of Hueytown, Ryan Hensley of Meridianville, Rob Williamson of 
Lilburn, Ga., Steven Gill of Birmingham, Tripp Pankey of Birmingham, Chip Thigpen of 


Leighton, Andy Edwards of Birmingham, and Britten Blackburn of Natchez, Miss. 


offices for Athletic Department academic 
counselors. 

Gleuck said he expects work on the 
center to begin early this fall and be 
completed around the first of next year. 


Ha SHMARKS : 


Bo Back in Style... 


In his first plate appearance for the 
Chicago White Sox since undergoing 
hip replacement surgery last year, 
former Tiger Bo Jackson bit a home 
run recently. Jackson, the first profes- 
sional athlete to play with an artificial 
hip, is slated for the designated hitter’s 
spot and some outfield duty for the 
Sox, whose roster also includes former 
Tiger first baseman Frank Thomas. 


The AU Men’s Golf Team, coached 
by Mike Griffin, qualified in regional 
competition recently for a trip to the 

_ NCAA Championships in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. In nine years as Tiger coach, 
Griffin has taken teams to the champi- 
onships five times. AU’s best finish in 
those appearances has been 18th. 


Puoderburk Turning Pro... 

- Former Lady Tiger tennis star Anna 
Funderburk will bit the professional 
circuit this month when she plays in 


pipes aap a 19. She - 


He estimates that the total cost of the 
renovations and additions will run some- 
where between $150,000-$250,000, all 
of which will be paid for by the Athletic 
Department. 


the fall to work on her master’s degree 
in management information systems. 


Two Tigers on All-SEC Team... 


SEC career strikeout leader John 
Powell and former walk-on catcher 
Mitch Duke were named to the All- 
SEC baseball team released recently. 
Powell, a junior righthander who also 
led the conference in wins this season 
with 14, got his record-setting 388th 
strikeout on April 17 in a 6-1 Tiger win 
over the Arkansas Razorbacks. The 
victory was also Powell’s 32nd as a 
Tiger, setting a new Auburn record for 
career victories. 

Duke, who came to Auburn as a 
walk-on in 1991 and was redshirted, 
earned the starting job for Coach Hal 
Baird’s Tigers this season and re- 
sponded with a batting average that 
was at .343 as the Tigers entered NCAA 
Tournament play in the Midwest Re- 
gional in Stillwater, Okla. 


Award Winners Announced... 


AcademicAll-SEC linebacker Kare-_ 
kin Cunningham and tennis player 
Anna Funderburk were recently hon- 
ored as the winners of the 1993 Cliff 
Hare and Leab Rawls Atkins 
Awards. Presented at A-Day, the hon- 


Suns’ Barkley Wins 
NBA’s MVP Award 


After leading the Phoenix Suns to a 
franchise-record 62 wins and the best 
record in the NBA this season, former 
Tiger Charles Barkley was named the 
league’s Most Valuable Player recently, 
outpolling Houston’s Hakeem Olajuwon 
and Chicago’s Michael Jordan for profes- 
sional basketball’s ultimate individual 
honor. Barkley received 59 first-place 
votes from a nationwide panel of writers 
and. broadcasters covering the NBA, to 
only 22 for Olajuwon. 

Barkley, in his first season with Phoe- 
nix after being traded from the Philadel- 
phia 76ers, averaged 25.6 points, 12.2 
rebounds, and a career-high 5.1 assists 
during the regular season, and at press 
time, has his team in the Western Confer- 
ence finals versus Seattle. Prior to the 
beginning of the NBA season, he led the 
U.S. “Dream Team” in scoring on the way 
to the Gold Medal in the Summer Olym- 
pics in Barcelona. 

Barkley has talked of retiring if the 
Suns win the world championship this 
season, but he will not make a final 
decision on his status until later this 
summer or fall after discussions with the 
Phoenix front office. 


ors go to senior athletes for outstand- 
ing performance on and off the field. 

Cunningham, who transferred to 
AU from the University of North Caro- 
lina, made 124 tackles last season and 
served as a team captain. Funderburk, 
also an Academic All-SEC performer 
and a transfer from Brigham Young 
University, is nationally ranked in both 
singles and doubles. 


Tiger Swimmers Shine... 


The Auburn men’s swimming team 
finished one of its best seasons in 
recent years with 13 All-Americans 
and a 6th-place finish in the men’s 
NCAA Swimming and Diving Champi- 
onships. It was the Tigers’ best finish 
since 1982, when AU ranked fifth. 
Junior Yoav Bruck led the way for 
Auburn, with All-American perfor- 
mances in six different events. 

Others earning All-America honors 
included freshmen Kurt Jachimowski, 
lian Mull, Oliver Gumbrill, and Ryan 
Bradley; sophomores Ty Richardson, 
Scott Jett, and Chris Younger, juniors 
Jeff Hutchinson and Greg Schmid; and 


seniors Jeff Hike, Alan Lake, and Alex 


Federov. Lake was also recently named 
Auburn’s only winner and one of only 
10 SEC recipients of a $5,000 SEC Post-_ 
- aes | ~ 
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‘Directory Listings 
To Be Verified 


In June representatives of Harris Pub- 


AF 


lishing Co. will begin phoning alumni 
for the verification phase of the Auburn 
University Alumni Directory project. 

Much of the information to be verified 
will appear in the directory—specifically 
(as applicable), name, names of spouse 
and children, academic data, and ad- 
dresses and phone numbers for home 
and work. Harris will sort this data into 
alphabetical, class year, geographical, 
and occupational sections. 

Scheduled for release in November/ 
December of this year, the 1993-94 edi- 
tion will provide the most complete ref- 
erence ever compiled on more than 
115,000 alumni. Also included is an in- 
troductory section which will serve as a 
handy reference for campus phone num- 
bers and alumni information, as well as 
provide a brief history of the university 
and a look at each of the schools and 
colleges. 

You may reserve your personal copy 
of the directory when your Harris repre- 
sentative phones, but don’t delay. This 
will be the only opportunity alumni will 
have to order the book. 


Author Requests 
Input for Book 


Rebecca L. Grisham of Mobile seeks 
submissions of your favorite Auburn 
memories for inclusion in her book, The 
Auburn Experience, due out fall 1994. 

Grisham said the book will be a gath- 
ering of personal college memories of 
Auburn alumni throughout the decades. 
The book opens with stories from some 
of Auburn’s oldest living alumni and 
looks at such things as the beginning of 
AU athletics and how professors once 
conducted their classes. 

While Grisham said response has al- 
ready been great, she would still like to 
hear from you. If you would like to share 
stories or photos, contact: R.L. Grisham, 
P.O. Box 850822, Mobile, AL 36685; 
phone (205) 633-7200. 

By signing a submission, you allow 
the author to submit your material to the 
publisher for reprint with permission. 


AU Hotel Offers 


New Alumni Rate 


The Auburn University Hotel & Con- 
ference Center now offers a new Auburn 
alumni rate—not valid on AU football 
weekends—of $62 plus tax per night. 

The Hotel & Conference Center, lo- 
cated across from campus, features 248 
guest rooms, pool, fitness center, restau- 
rant, lounge, deli, and more than 19,000 


June 1993 


square feet of meeting space. For reser- 
vations, call 1-800-2-AUBURN or (205) 
821-8200. 


Environmental 
Kids’ Camp at AU 


The Elementary Education Program 
at Auburn is conducting two one-week 


environmental camp programs for ele= 


mentary school children ages 6-11. 

Children will be involved in simula- 
tions, games, and projects that explore 
concepts related to ecological issues, 
habitat protection, and wildlife manage- 
ment. These activities are designed to 
enhance and enrich the children’s knowl- 
edge and skills in the areas of mathemat- 
ics, science, and social studies. 

Undergraduates and professors in the 
College of Education will design and 
implement meaningful and interesting 
learning activities. Dates are July 26-30 
for children ages 6-8 and Aug. 2-6 for 
children ages 9-11. 

Cost is $25 per student for an entire 
week. Camps run from 9:15 a.m. to 11:45 
a.m. in Haley Center. Call Michael Kamen, 
assistant professor of Curriculum and 
Teaching, at (205) 844-6795 for more 
details. 


Clubs Having Busy 
Summer Season 


Auburn clubs have had quite an active 
spring, but the summer schedule looks 
to be a busy one as well. Become in- 
volved with your closest connection to 
campus—your local Auburn club. If you 
need more information about the Au- 
burn Club Network, call Genie Brock at 
(205) 844-1145. The following are a few 
of the confirmed club gatherings coming 
to a meeting place near you! 


June 29 
Lone Star (San Antonio, Tex.) 
Kurt Crain 


June 30 
Austin, Tex. 
Kurt Crain 


July 1 
Limestone County 
David Housel, Jack Blackburn 


July 8 
Bay Area (Panama City, Fla.) 
Terry Bowden 


July 13 
Columbus/Phenix City 
Terry Bowden 


July 15 


Tallapoosa/Coosa/Clay Counties 
Terry Bowden 


July 20 
Huntsville/Madison County 
Terry Bowden 


July 21 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Terry Bowden, Pat Galloway 
July 22 
Montgomery County 
Terry Bowden, Pat Galloway 


July 23 
Lee County 
Terry Bowden 


July 26 
Jefferson County 
Terry Bowden, Pat Balliseiay 


August 10 
McIntosh Area, Ga. 
David Housel 
Sumter County 
Bob Stinchcomb 


September 21 
Walker County Golf Tournament 
and Meeting 
Pat Dye 


rl’S IN THE CARDS... 


...for Auburn alumni and 
friends to get the ultimate 
winning hand—the Auburn 
Spirit Card MasterCard or 
VISA! Available only through 
the Auburn Alumni Association 
and Colonial Bank, these cards 
boast a hard-to-beat interest 
rate of 15.5 percent. You can 
also deal out extra cards free to 


family members. 


Both cards carry a low $12 
annual fee, which is waived for 
dues-paying members of the 
Alumni Association. So apply 
for your special AU VISA or 
MasterCard today. With these 


cards, you can’t lose! For 


further information, contact 
the Alumni Office at (205) 844- 
1127, or mail the form at right. 
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BiveE PLATE SPECIAL 


Your purchase ‘of an Auburn tag — Auburn “License to Learn” tags 
helps give academically talented are available at your local pro- 
Alabama students a “Li- © bate judge’s office, and all 
| cense to Learn.” This but a small fee from 
program allows you to each tag purchased 


| show your spirit with — ial bat helps the university 

| an attractive AU vanity tag — provide scholarships for 7 

| while helping to provide badly — some of the state’s brightest stu- ee 

} needed scholarships. And you dents. We need your support! So ‘3 | 
| can do both for only $50 annu- © don’t wait. Take advantage of 


| ally above your regular tag fee! = AU’s “Blue Plate Special” today! 
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